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Preface 


This  report  is  an  outgrowth  ol  questions  raised  in  the  h’il  of  IWO  and  spring  ol 
about  the  eonduet  of  air  operations  in  the  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq.  Lailike 
previous  Middle  Eastern  wars,  this  one  had  continued  over  a  protracted  period  vshile 
we  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  US  Air  Force  had  been  able  to  ttbserv  e  it  only  from 
a  distance.  As  the  war  haltingly  progressed,  we  began  to  have  a  fair  picture  of  what 
w  as  going  on  in  the  air  w  ar.  though  our  information  was  far  from  complete  or  detailed. 
The  sketchy  picture  that  emerged,  however,  seemed  to  indicate  the  combatants  were 
using  their  airpower  assets  in  ways  contrary  to  our  expectations.  Most  inttably.  it 
seemed  that  both  sides  seemed  content  not  to  use  their  airpower  and  relied  instead  on 
ground  forces  for  tnost  combat  operations.  This  report  examines  the  air  war  between 
Iran  and  Iraq,  but  rather  than  attempt  simply  to  lay  out  wluii  happened  in  the  w  ar.  it 
attempts  to  discern  u7/y  Iran  and  Iraq  used  their  airpower  as  they  did.  The  results  of 
this  study  do  not  call  into  question  any  basic  US  Air  Force  airpower  approaches,  but 
they  do  highlight  significant  considerations  that  affect  the  use  of  airpow  er  by  Third 
World  nations. 

Although  the  analysis  and  conclusions  in  this  study  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
author  alone,  it  could  not  have  been  written  without  the  generous  assistance  of  many 
individuals.  Special  thanks  must  go  to  Maj  Gen  John  Marks  for  nominating  me  to 
write  this  report  and  especially  to  the  men  of  the  Regional  Estimates  Division. 
AF/IN — Majs  Harry'  Colestock.  Rick  L'Heureux,  and  David  Prevost — for  ably  taking 
up  the  slack  during  my  absence  from  that  organization.  I  mu.st  also  mention  my  thanks 
to  the  members  of  the  Airpower  Research  Institute  for  their  guidance,  insight,  and 
good  humor.  Most  notably.  1  must  thank  Col  Kenneth  J.  Alnwick.  Lt  Col  Don  Baucom, 
Maj  George  Orr.  Capt  Brian  Cioli,  and  Capt  Harbert  Jones.  John  Schenk  and  Dot 
McCluskie  kept  me  from  egregious  errors  of  .>yntax.  grammar,  and  organization.  But 
no  matter  how  much  guidance,  direction,  or  inspiration  went  into  this  study,  it  could 
not  have  seen  the  light  of  day  without  the  untiring  efforts  of  those  indefatigable 
decipherers  of  my  indescribable  scrawlings — Jo  Ann  Perdue.  Edna  Davis.  Marcia 
Williams,  and  Connie  Smith. 
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RON  BERGQUIST 


Introduction 


"The  war,  they  holieve,  will  be  won  in  the  air."  This  statement  was  the  opinion  of 
military  analysts  in  Washington  and  Western  Europe  as  reported  by  Drew  Middleton 
in  the  .“i  October  1980  issue  of  the  /Veil'  I'inies.  The  Iran-lraij  war  had  begun 
almost  two  weeks  prior  when  the  Iraqi  Air  Force  launched  airstrikes  on  10  Iranian 
airfields.  Since  that  time,  pictures  of  smoke  billowing  from  bombed  oil  facilities  in 
both  countries  had  become  a  staple  on  television  news  programs.  Yet,  the  air  war  did 
not  seem  to  be  progressing  in  a  "rational"  manner.  "The  failure  of  both  sides  to  use 
their  air  forces  in  support  of  ground  advances  |was|  inexplicable  to  w  estern  military 
sources. " '  By  the  end  of  the  year,  "the  Iraqi-lranian  war  began  to  resemble  a  grappling 
match  between  the  slow  and  the  disorganized . . .  military  obserx  ers  were  entertained 
by  the  ineptitude  of  the  combatants."'  And  now.  tw  o  years  later,  the  Iraqis  hav  e  been 
forced  to  withdraw'  from  virtually  all  occupied  territory  by  a  combination  of  Iranian 
infantry  and  artillery  attacks.  As  it  turned  out,  Iranian  airpower  was  not  the  impetus 
behind  Iranian  advances  nor  was  Iraqi  airpower  any  barrier  to  them. 

The  Iran-Iraq  war  has  been  a  unique  Third  World  conflict — two  countries  w  ith 
large,  relatively  untested  military'  forces;  well  equipped  with  the  best  Western  and 
Soviet  amis;  slugging  it  out  in  isolation  over  an  extended  period,  .Undone  of  the  most 
puzzling  of  its  unique  characteristics  has  been  the  relatively  ineffectual  use  of 
airpower  displayed  by  both  sides.  US  airmen  have  been  my  stifled  about  the  conduct 
of  the  air  war.  They  have  not  understorrd  why  some  seemingly  iiTational  things  have 
been  done  while  other  obviously  vital  things  have  not.  Herein  lies  the  problem  and 
the  reason  for  this  report.  In  observing  air  warfare  in  the  Third  World,  military  analy  sis 
tend  to  make  certain,  often  unconscious,  assumptions  about  the  logic  behind  the 
employment  of  airpower.  These  assumptions  are  based  on  our  own  historical 
experiences  in  four  wars  and  are  reinforced  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the  successes 
oi'  li.c  I.-.iacli  Ail  Fo;C^  against  Arab  air  forces.  Our  institutional  memory  and 
perception  holds  that  ours  is  a  rational,  sensible  way  to  employ  airpower  to  achieve 
military  and  national  ends.  Analysts  tend  to  assume  that  any  airpower  practitioner  w  ill 
recognize  the  essential  elements  of  a  .situation  and  will  react  in  a  "rational  "  manner, 
given  his  capabilities  and  limitations.  They  are  not  convinced  that  general  rules  for 
airpower  employment  are  not  essentially  universal.  But  as  one  American  analyst 
noted; 


Wc  hill!  a  Ifndcncy  lo  sec  the  Israeli-Kaypiian  war  as  soiling  the  palteni  tor  liilure  Third 
World  conllicls.  Wo  discover  today  that  Iraq  and  Iran  arc  noi  Israel  and  F.gypi.  and  lhai 
a  war  bolwoon  couniries  like  this  can  he  nuich  more  chaotic  and  dangerous  than  wc 
thought.' 


/.V 


I  liiN  K’pnii  ailniiplN  u>  make  ilie  han  ltai|  air  war  a  link-  less  eliaolie.  Il  iloes  nui. 
iiiiuevsi.  pis^eiit  a  ila\  i>\  ..lav,  blow  hyblow  ilesenplKiii  ol  u/iwl  ha|ipeneil  in  ihe 
ail  war,  Kallier  il  allempls  lodeiluee  llie  reasons  n/;v  ihe  air  war  progressed  as  il  dirl. 
Il  shows  how  ihe  eombalanis  view  the  value  ol  aii'ivower.  whal  aspeeis  ol  airpower 
appeal most  imporianl  lo  Iranian  aiul  lrai|i  national  leailers.  anti  how  their  values  and 
needs  ktl  iheni  to  use  aitpower  in  wavs  t|uite  apail  Iroin  Western  protessional 
evpeetalioiis. 

rins  s'lnlv  has  si\  |iarts.  {'hapter  I  iliseusses  the  role  ol  aiqvower  in  prior  Miildle 
I  asiern  wars  and  eoneenirales  on  the  lessons  learneil  Irom  these  wars  by  the  .Arab 
slates.  Chapter  2  trtiees  the  tievelopnient  oh  the  Iraqi  anti  Iranian  Air  korees  in  ortler 
to  uiitletstantl  their  historieal  and  insiitulitinal  bases  in  liitht  ol  their  actions  autiinsi 
each  other.  Ch.ipler  a  diseiisses  the  retisons  lor  the  w;ir.  while  eiiapler  4  talks  ahn.tii 
the  initial  staite  ol  eontliet.  Chapter  .a  attempts  to  llesh  tint  the  t|uesiion  ol  win  the  air 
war  went  as  it  tlitl  in  light  ot  the  etiminents  in  the  preeetling  two  chapters,  [he  last 
chapter  contains  some  eoneltisions  on  air  openiiions  between  Iran  tiiitl  lrat|.  anti  what 
Western  observ  ers  mav  learn  Irom  them. 

I  (If  eonvenienee  throughtiut  this  p;i|X-r.  the  Iraqi  ,\ir  l  oree  is  relenetl  to  as  the 
IQ.AI-  anti  the  lr;ini;in  Air  l  oree  ;is  the  IIAI-  lm|vri;il  Iranitm  Air  I  oree  Ivlore  the 
ld7M  revolution.  Islamic  Iranian  Air  I  oree  alter  it.  While  translitertiiion  ot  Arabic  aiitl 
I’eisian  personal  anti  |il;ice  nttmes  w  ill  ntii  Itilltiw  any  single  acatlemic  cttnvention.  it 
tliK’s  follow  ;i  general  guitleline  oftx’ing  ivcogni/able.  Itimiliar.  prtinounceable.  anti 
ci'iisistent. 


NOTKS 


I.  Divvv  Miilclk’loii.  Ir.iii  li.ni  Inipasso:  (inniiul  War  Stalls,  yet  Nfiltici  Sule  I  v|rlei|s  ,\ii  I’otwi.  \i» 
)i'ik  Htncs  ilicf-'Hcr  ivtcnvil  la  .is  V  )  / 1.  It  ( XialxT  I'WU.  .-X I4. 

2  I  lancv  Sichoniian. '  lr.ii|  aiul  Iran  at  War:  l  lv  Sf.irdi  tar  Set  iirilv.'  rt//>is  1 4  iXXmioi  Ms  1 1.  '  I  t 
V  (it'allri'v  Kfinp.  qiiaictl  in  t’liilli(v  Kaiiilal.  Iran4rat|  War  l:valiiali'il  I’v  l  iviitli  laiirnalist.  Pans 
/ti7< in  l  iviK h.  .I line  PtH I .  ?'>  tis,  m  ./anir  /Si/i/ii  iiihnit  Ht'Wtut  //  .So  in  c  Seai  /■a.i  S. -i.ai 
I///I  a/i  ft  /iaO  ilierf.ilter  ivlenetl  in  ns  I f’KSi.  iia.  1  ,liil\  I'CSI .  2l'. 
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CHAl’TER  1 


The  Arab  Air  Warfare  F'vperien'.-e 


Botli  Iran  and  Iraq  cnlorcd  their  war  haxini:  a  certain  aiiKuint  id  liisturical 
e\|X'rienee  in  the  use  ot  tactical  airpower.  The  II, \l'  hail  less  actual  conihal  c\|X’nencc 
havinu  onK  tired  in  antierdurine  periiKlic  border  problems  with  Iraq.  More  recentU. 
however. the\  had  used  tactical  air|xmer alone  with  eround  torccs  to  assi>.i  the  sultan 
otOman  m  countennsureenev  operations  in  Dhotar.  the  western  poiiion  ot  Oman,  In 
contrast,  the  IQ.M-  Itad  exix'rienced  combat  operations  durine  wars  with  Israel  in 
ld4S.  IMP?,  and  b)7.x  It  had  also  operated  evtensivelv  duriine  the  lone  runninj; 
Kurdish  insureenev  that  ended  in  ld7.^.  .\nd.ol  course,  ii  had  alsoeneaeed  in  |X’rioiiic 
attacks  along  the  Iranian  border. 

'Itie  .Arabs,  most  notablv  the  Ironiline  states — l{e>  pt.  S\  ria.  and  Jordan-  -have  had 

\ears  ot  lessons  about  airpower  drilled  into  them  b\  then  c\|XTicncc  against  Israel. 
.As  this  study  w  ill  later  show,  some  ot  these  lessons  also  llltered  into  Iraqi  and  Iranian 
thinkine.  Many  studies  have  been  done  on  the  Arab-Israeh  wars,  and  the  lessons  about 
the  use  of  airpower  have  beeti  evhaiistuely  argued — v'specially  alter  the  St\-I);iy  War 
iti  1%7  atid  the  October  War  in  |d7.^.  Tlte  great  majority  ol  these  studies,  however, 
discuss  these  lessons  trom  the  TS  or  Israel  perspective.  \ery  lew  lay  out  the  lessotis 
absorbed  by  the  lositig  siite  in  these  contlicts.  W  hile  some  lessons  apply  equally  to 
both  sides,  it  ctiti  he  argued  land  this  study  w  ill  do  soi  that  the  Arabs  learned  lessotis 
that  were,  in  some  ways,  quite  dit'lerent  trom  those  we  learned.  Legitimate  arguments 
can  be  made  that  some  ot  the  lessons  the  .Arabs  have  drawn  ,iie  unrevilisiic  and  do  not 
retlect  rational  thinking,  at  least  trom  a  VVestem  perspective,  but  that  is  not  the  point. 
Ilie  point  is  thtil  .Arab  military  men  (X-rceive  these  things  to  he  true  insol.tr  .is  they 
represent  lessons  they  have  learned,  tor  them,  their  (xnceptioii  is  then  le.iliiy  Hcc.iuse 
the  Tnited  Slates  and  the  Arabs  olten  read  trom  toi.illy  dillereni  sheets  ot  music, 
.Americans  sometimes  misread  Arab  actions. ' 

While  the  rest  ot  this  chapter  discusses  air  ojx'r.iiions  m  the  v.irioiis  Middle  l-.isi 
contlicts  from  LWX  to  L)7,L  it  will  not  attempt  to  merely  lay  out  tne  tacts.  K.ithcr  it 
will  try  to  describe  the  w  ars  trom  the  Arab  perspective  so  as  to  glean  w  h.ii  lessons  ihe 
.Arahs-  and.  in  some  cases,  the  interesieil  onliHikers.  the  Irani.ins  loiik  .iw.iv  trom 
these  encounters,  [lie  way  things  happeneil  m  the  I  WO-, SI  aii  war  will  m.ike  more 
sense  it  we  have  a  sense  ol  how  the  .Arabs  saw  the  results  ot  their  prev  loiis  aiipovvei 
ellorts. 


I 


mi  KOI  i:  oi  AiKpowi  K  i\  nil  ik  \n  ikaowar 

The  First  Arab-Israeli  War — 1947-49 

It  is  hmcl  111  s;i\  it  the  Arab  air  lorces  learned  ain  airpov^er  lessons  trom  their 
e\|ierieiiees  in  the  lirst  v\ar  with  Israel.  Both  sides  were  equipped  ilh  World  War  II 
surplus  ei.|Liipment.  but  neither  had  eiuuieh  lodotnueh  more  thati  isolated  or  harassint! 
raids  upon  the  other.  .Arab  air  torees  at  the  outset  ot  the  war  totaled  three  lAaM’it. 
Iraq,  anil  Syria.  Royalist  Egypt's  air  loree.  intlueneed  by  the  Britisii  Royal  .Air  F  orce 
(RAF-I.  inehaleil  about  40  Spitfires  and  utili/ed  a  leu  (’-46s  and  (  -47s  as  bomlxas.' 
Royalist  liai|.  also  RAI'-innueneed.  had  about  1(X)  ser\  leeable  aireral't  u  ith  F-uries  as 
the  primary  combat  plane,  some  o[vraling  on!  of  an  advanced  base  in  Transjordan.  ’ 
File  Sy  rians.  F-'reneh  trained,  had  a  leu  T-6  Harvards  which  could  have  been  used  as 
light  bombers,’'  but  they  took  little  part  in  tlie  air  combat.'' 

I4urmgthe  first  phase  ol  the  war.  from  Niuetnber  1947 — betore  the  actual  partition 
ol  lAilestine — to  summer  I94X,  Just  alter  ttie  declaration  of  the  neu  State  of  Israel, 
the  Arabs  had  unchallenged  air  superiority.  Tlie  lledgling  Israeli  .AirF'oree  (lAl  )  had 
no  comparable  aircraft  uith  uhieh  to  compete.  Syria  and  Iraq  uere  responsible  for 
o|X’rations  noilh  of  Tel  Ac  iv.  uhile  Figypt  '\as  responsible  for  the  area  from  I'el  A\  i\ 
south.*'  Despite  their  uncliallenged  control  of  the  air.  the  Arab  air  forces  achiei  ed  no 
significant  results.  F-'or  evample.  almost  daily  Egyptian  air  raids  on  Tel  ,Avi\  uere  of 
nuisance  \alue  only,  and  Arab  air  forces  were  of  almost  no  use  to  the  disparate  and 
disorgani/ed  Arab  ground  units.  This  uas  to  continue  throughout.  Arab  airpouer  uas 
not  an  itnportant  factor  and  had  little  inlluence  u/ioti  the  ultitnate  outcome  ol  any 
military  operations. 

I'hings  changed  for  the  Arabs  over  the  summer  of  I94X.  The  lAE.  uhieh  started 
uith  19  light  iiuxiliary -type  aircraft,  got  its  first  cotnbat  aircratl  in  May  of  that  year. 
On  the  29th.  (bur  .Messerschmitis  arrived  (fom  C/echoslo\akia  and  more  Fx’gatt  to 
arrive  daily  .  On  14  July,  three  B- 1 7s  u  hich  had  Fven  smuggled  out  ot  the  L  nited  .States 
arrived  in  Israel,  having  bomlx’d  Cairo en  route.  .Soon  they  uere  making  ahiiosi  daily 
tromhing  runs  on  Arab  positions.  In  August,  the  I.AF-  received  sotne  l^-.‘'l  Mustangs 
and  Spiltires.  further  increasine  their  qualitative  and  nou  quantitative  edee  oier  the 
Arab  air  forces.  By  the  annistice.  tlie  I  Al-  had  Zlfs  aircraft.  .Additionallv.  througtioui 
the  year.  Israel  receir  ed  foreign  volunteers  for  its  air  force.  In  all.  700  volunteers 
arrived.  Some  were  not  Jewish,  but  most  were  World  War  IF  combat  '.eterans  and  a 
numix'r  were  lighter  pilots  uith  ouistanditig  combat  records. 

By  SeptemFx-'r.  the  situation  in  the  air  had  Fx’cn  reversed.  In  early  sumtner.  .Arab 
tlyers  were  still  able  to  strafe  Israeli  positions  with  impunity.  By  late  sumtner, 
however,  the  Iraqis  had  ceased  operating  in  the  north  since  they  uere  unable  to 
compete  with  the  Messerschmitis  by  day  and  did  not  Itave  any  bomtx'rs  for  night 
operations.  The  Israelis,  now  possessing  enough  aircraft  to  txigin  to  think  aFsout  real 
airpouer  objectives,  prepared  in  late  fall  to  have  the  lAE  support  a  ground  offensive. 
lAE  objectives  were:  ( I )  destroy  the  Arab  air  forces;  (2)  hit  Arab  tactical  targets'.  (.7) 
support  Israeli  ground  forces;  and  (4)  hit  Arab  strategic  targets,  notably  Damascus 
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anil  1)1  her  smaller  Arab  lowns.  An  October  surprise  attack  on  1:1 '  Arish  in  the  northent 
Sinai  Peninsula  caused  a  ereal  deal  of  daniaee  to  I:gypiian  aircrall  caueht  on  the 
grountl  anil  appeared  to  demoralize  totally  the  Puy  ptian  Air  Force  ( F.AF ).  For  the  rest 
ot  the  war.  the  F:.AF  hardly  ever  challenged  Israeli  control  of  the  air." 

Lessons — 1948 

hi,  hard  to  detect  that  the  Arab  states  derived  any  lessons  about  airjvower  utilization 
Irot”,  the-r  first  experience  w  ith  the  Israelis.  Arab  contusion  and  bickering  after  th ' 
war  rellectcd  their  perfomtance  during  the  war.  For  the  .Arabs,  the  most  significant 
result  of  the  war  was  political — the  subsequent  radicali/ation  of  Arab  politics. 
Searching  for  the  reasons  lor  the  loss  of  Arab  Palestine,  many  fixed  the  blame  on  Arab 
leaders.  The  prime  minister  of  Iraq  w  as  forced  to  resign,  the  emir  of  Transjordan  w  as 
assassinated,  the  Sy  rian  government  began  its  sorry  succession  of  military  coups,  and 
the  royal  dynasty  in  Egypt  was  ousted  by  amiy  officers.  But  the  most  salient  fact 
concerning  airpower  from  the  Arab  viewpoint  was  that  airpower.  in  their  hands,  was 
not  very  effective  in  achieving  their  military'  goals  while  Israeli  control  of  the  air  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  w  ar  was  not  the  decisive  cause  for  their  defeat.  The  Arabs  showed 
no  sign  they  felt  the  air  force  could  be  a  decisive  military  weapon.  They  seemed 
inclined  to  consider  it  useful  mostly  as  a  defensive  weapon.  Consequently.  .Arab 
offensive  sorties  were  not  much  more  than  harassment  missions.  One  lesson  that  was 
absorbed,  however,  was  defensively  oriented.  They  had  learned  there  was  a  need  to 
he  able  to  control  the  air  over  their  troops  in  the  relatively  coverless  Middle  Eastern 
topography  .  They  could  see  that  the  army,  the  most  important  element  of  their  military 
structure,  could  be  demoralized,  if  not  necessarily  defeated  by  aerial  bombardment. 
Egyptian  troops— including  future  President  Carnal  Abdel  Nasser — surrounded  in 
the  Falluja  pocket  in  southern  Israel  were  bombed  almost  daily  by  Israeli  B-17s. 
Despite  the  severe  hardships  the  trix)psex|ienenced  from  the  bombings,  the  Egyptians 
held  out  until  the  armistice.'* 

Despite  their  overtly  offensive  aims  in  the  1948  war — destruction  of  the  Jewish 
state  in  Palestine  —the  Arabs  did  not  seem  to  see  the  offensive  potential  in  their  air 
forces.  They  did  not  seek  out  the  enemy  air  force  and  they  quit  the  area  of  combat 
when  the  enemy  air  force  challenged  them.  They  could  see  a  defensive  role  for  the 
air  lorces.  protecting  their  own  trixips  from  bombardme  it.  but  they  still  did  not  see 
bombardment  as  decisive.  They  had  yet  to  experien,.e,  however,  the  effects  of 
unopposed  bombardment  on  trixtps  forced  to  retreat  long  distances  over  the  desert. 
That  lesson  was  yet  to  come. 

The  Suez  War — 29  October-7  November  1956 

One  of  the  results  of  the  1948  war  was,  as  previously  noted,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy.  The  Free  Offic.'rs.  a  group  of  military  men  led  by  Lt  Col  Carnal 
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.-\hciel  Nasser,  tureed  King  Farouk  to  abdicate  on  2.^  July  ld.‘>2  which,  in  turn,  led  to 
the  I'onnal  declaration  ot  Hgypt  as  a  republic  a  year  later.  As  leader  of  republican 
Egypt,  the  charismatic  Nasser  very  quickly  irritated  Western  leaders  as  he  loudly 
denounced  Western  intluence  in  the  Middle  East  while  simultaneously  advocating 
the  overthrow  of  conservative.  pro-West  Arab  governments.  He  especially  embittered 
the  British  by  his  \  ehement  Imstility  to  the  British-sponsored  Baghdad  Pact  (a  posture 
that  kept  Jordan  and  Sy  ria  from  joining)  and  by  his  strident  denunciations  of  British 
control  over  the  Sue/  Canal — a  condition  that  had  existed  since  I SS2.  He  also  deeply 
antagonized  France,  then  sulking  over  the  recent  loss  of  its  Indochina  colonies,  by  his 
overt  support  of  Algerian  rebels  seeking  the  end  of  French  rule  in  that  country  .  His 
support  w  as  both  moral  in  the  form  of  strident  rhetoric  and  phy  sical  in  the  prov  iding 
of  amis  for  the  rebels.  Atop  all  this  was  the  continued  mutual  hostility  between  Egypt 
and  Israel.  While  much  of  Nasser's  anti-Israeli  rhetoric  was  designed  primarily  to 
secure  Egyptian  leadership  of  an  Arab  w  orld  w  here  verbal  ov  erbidding  is  necessary 
for  political  success,  Israel  prudently  noted  several  actual  manifestations  of 
malevolence,  such  as  Egypt's  refusal  to  allow  Israeli  shipping  through  the  Sue/  Canal 
and  Its  closure  of  the  Strait  of  Tiran — two  actions  that  damaged  the  Israeli  economy. 
Moreover,  the  1955  arms  deal  with  Czechoslovakia,  which  would  gain  Egy  pt  Sb 
MiG-15s  and  -J9  Il-28s  as  well  as  tanks,  guns,  antiaircraft  artillery  (AAA),  and  other 
weapons,  was  a  situation  that  Tel  .\viv  viewed  as  a  direct,  if  future-oriented,  threat  to 
the  safety  of  the  Jewish  state.''  Thus  by  19.56.  three  states  had  reasons  to  wish  the 
end  of  Colonel  Nasser  and  they  jointly  planned  to  see  it  happen, 

Israel  had  in  1955  begun  planning  an  operation,  later  named  Operation  Kadesh. 
to  seize  control  of  the  Strait  of  Tiran.  By  July  1 956.  the  Israeli  gov  emment  had  decided 
that  the  state  of  Israeli-Arab  relations  was  intolerable  and  gave  tentative  approv  al  for 
war.  Coincidental  in  timing,  but  unrelated  to  Israeli  planning.  Great  Britain  had 
decided  that  it  uxi  would  use  military  force  in  Egypt.  The  Final  straw  for  London  was 
Egypt's  26  July  1956  nationalization  ofthe  Suez  Canal.  In  early  August.  British  Prime 
Minister  Robert  Anthony  Eden  decided  to  use  force  to  restore  the  canal  to  its  "rightful 
owners."  the  (British)  Suez  Canal  Corporation.  France — for  its  ow  n  aforementioned 
reasons — joined  Britain,  and  planning  fora  joint  military  operation  began.  In  October. 
Israel  was  invited  to  join  in  the  assault.'^  The  Final  plan  env  isaged  an  Israeli  attack 
into  the  Sinai,  ostensibly  as  retaliation  for  fedayeen  guerrilla  raids,  followed  by  an 
Anglo-French  ultimatum  that  both  sides  disengage,  each  mov  ing  to  a  line  10  miles 
east  and  west  of  the  canal  while  British  and  French  troops  viccupied  the  canal  to 
"protect"  it.  If  Nasser  refused  the  ultimatum,  they  would  force  their  way  in.'^  The 
Anglo-French  operation  was  called  Musketeer. 

From  the  beginning,  elimination  or  neutralization  ofthe  EAF  was  a  llrst  priority 
for  both  Musketeer  and  Kadesh  planners.  While  Israel  felt  it  could  probably  handle 
the  EAF  had  Israel  gone  alone  on  Operation  Kadesh.  it  would  not  join  in  the 
Anglo-French  assault  unless  Israel  proper  was  protected  from  Egyptian  retaliatory 
bombing,'^  As  French  Gen  Andre  Beaufre  put  it.  Israel  wanted  the  surest  form  vtf  air 
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(.ovLT — the  ciesiruc!ii)n  of  the  on  the  ground.'^  Neutrali/ation  of  the  FAE-  was 
also  a  prere<.|iiisiie  for  the  Anglo-E-'a'iich  invasion  forces. 

I'lie  air  force  the  tliree  allies  were  so  concerned  alxtut  totaled  fewer  than  3(K) 

aircraft  (including  45  MiG- 15s,  40  Vampires,  .38  Meteors.  8  Furies.  49  ll-28s.  20 

C-4fis.  and  20  C-47s);  however,  only  aExtul  130  planes  ((SO  Fighters.  10  ll-28s.  and  60 

IX 

transports)  were  actually  operational.  Tlie  FAF  had  Ux)  few  pilots  and  those  they 
did  ha\  e  were  of  poor  quality;  most  of  tliein  were  incapable  of  efficiently  using  the 
recently  airived  Sov  iet  equipment.  Tlie  numEx.'r  of  aircraft  the  FAF  was  able  to  put 
into  the  air  was  much  lower  than  anyone  had  estimated.'  ’ 

To  deal  w  ith  this  air  force,  the  allies  had  at  their  disposal  200  Royal  Navy  fighters 
off  three  carriers.  50  French  Navy  fighters  off  two  carriers,  nine  squadrons  of  RAF 
bombers  ( 1 20  aircraft  in  all),  four  squadrons  of  RAF  fighter-Eximlx.'rs  ( 100  aircraft), 
and  four  French  fighter-bom(x.‘r  w  ings  (77  F-84.s  and  25  Mysiere  IVs).  The  lAF  had 
155  more  aircraft  (including  9  Mysteres.  25  Ouragans.  25  Meteors.  29  P-5  Is.  16 
Mosquitos.  20  T-6  Harvards.  16  C-47s.  and  2  B-I7s).''"  The  lAF  was  to  assist  the 
Kadesh  forces  while  the  French  and  British  were  to  destroy  the  FAF.  The  revised 
Musketeer  plan  envisaged  three  phases  for  the  Sue/  operation.  Phase  one  was  a 
36-hour  destruction  of  the  FAF.  Phase  two  was  a  10-14  day.  round-the-cUK'k  air 
offensive  to  tlisrupt  the  Fgyplian  economy,  ctimmunications  and  transponation 
network,  and  aniiy  along  w  ith  a  psychological  campaign  to  cripple  Egy  ptian  civilian 
morale — the  "aero-psy  chological  campaign."  Phase  three  was  the  (xeupation  of  the 
**1 

canal  area.' 

The  Israeli  invasion  began  in  the  afiemtxin  of  29  October.  Britain  and  France 
delivered  their  ultimatum  to  Cairo  and  to  Tel  Aviv  as  part  of  the  plan  to  appear  as  an 
honest  broker  on  30  October.  When  Nasser,  as  anticipated,  rejected  it.  Musketeer 
Eiegan.  At  PXK)  hours.  31  OctoEier.  RAF  Canlierras  and  Valiants,  operating  at  high 
altitude  and  using  Hares  for  illumination,  drtipped  both  contact  and  delayed-action 
Iximbs  on  four  Egyptian  airfields.  As  Egypt  had  no  early  warning  system,  the  RAF 
encountered  no  FAF  opposition.  The  night  attack  with  small  pay  loads,  however,  was 
not  markedly  successful  in  destroying  the  FAF.  Early  morning  reconnaissance  on  I 
November  showed  potted  runways  and  fires,  but  few  d;imaged  planes.  The  FAF.  in 
fact,  had  managed  to  save  some  airframes.  Russitin  and  C/ech  pilots  Hew  some  ll-28s 
and  MiG-  15s  to  .Saudi  and  .Syrian  safe  havens.  Twenty  more  ll-28s  were  tlown  south 
to  E.u.xor.  But  allied  air  forces  sixin  finished  up  the  f:AF.  Later  on  the  same  day.  French 
and  British  aircraft,  tiperating  from  Exith  Cypms  and  off  the  carriers,  made  low-level 
passes  on  EiAF  planes  at  1 2  airfields,  using  mtisily  rockets  and  cannons.  By  the  end 
of  the  day.  very  accurate  gunnery  had  dcstmyed  2f)()  or  so  Egyptian  planes  i.n  the 
ground  at  a  cost  of  7  allied  planes  lost  to  iruxlerate  antiaircraft  fire  or  accident.  Of  the 
49  ll-28s  that  caused  so  much  concern  to  Israel,  only  the  20  at  Luxor  remained  (and 
those  t(H)  were  destroyed  on  the  2d  by  FTench  F-84s  operating  out  of  Israel).  Though 
the  FAF  was  to  fly  a  few  sorties  every  day  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  its  isolated  strafing 
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runs  could  not  alter  the  outcome  of  the  ground  lighting.  Within  the  first  24  hours  of 
the  war,  the  EAF  had  been  destroyed  as  a  lighting  force." 

The  air  portion  of  Egypt's  war  was  essentially  over  before  it  began.  For  the  rest  of 
the  war.  Musketeer  aircraft  concentrated  on  strafing  other  Egyptian  militarv  targets 
w  hile  the  Israeli  Air  Force  freely  struck  at  Egyptian  anny  units  w  hich  had  been  ordered 
to  retreat  to  the  canal  to  avoid  being  cut  off  in  the  Sinai. 


Lessons — 1956 

Whether  the  EAF.  or  other  regional  observers,  learned  any  lessons  from  the  1956 
experience  is  again  an  open  question.  For  the  majority  of  the  Egyptian  populace  and 
the  Arab  world,  the  memory  of  the  crushing  military  defeat  w  as  erased  by  the  euphoria 
over  Egypt's  political  victory.  I'ndcr  United  States  pressure.  France  and  Great  Britain 
were  forced  to  leave  the  Suez  Canal  and  to  concede  its  sovereignty  to  Egypt;  and 
Israel  was  forced  to  return  to  the  1 949  armistice  borders,  returning  the  Sinai  to  Egypt. 
Some  facets  of  the  air  operations,  however,  must  have  been  noted. 

Unlike  1948.  Egypt  in  1956  possessed  enough  airframes  to  pose  a  potentially 
effective  threat  to  would-be  enemies.  Yet.  that  potential  was  eliminated  by  enemy 
airpower  utilizing  the  principle  of  surprise  to  destroy  the  EAF  on  the  ground.  At  one 
swoop,  the  enemy  had  ensured  their  air  supremacy,  thus  leaving  Egypt  and  its  armies 
almost  without  defenses  from  air  attack.  Enemy  aircraft,  attacking  first,  completely 
took  the  employment  initiative  away  from  the  EAF.  forcing  it  into  a  reactive  mode 
(and  an  extremely  limited  mode  at  that).  Even  though  the  French  and  British  destroyed 
the  EAF,  Israel  obviously  realized  that  airpower  used  in  a  first  strike,  offensive  mode 
was  the  way  to  defend  its  homeland  from  attack  or  its  troops  from  interference  from 
the  air.  But  there  was  no  sign  Egyptian  airmen  viewed  airpower  in  the  same  offensive 
light.  Allied  airpower  first  attacked  Egyptian  aira.sset,s.  On  the  other  hand.  Egyptian 
aircraft,  wherever  they  operated,  acted  to  defend  airspace  or  to  defend  their  own 
soldiers  by  striking  at  enemy  troops."  No  allied  aircraft  were  attacked  at  their  home 
ba.se  s. 

Another  fact  that  had  to  be  noted  was  the  vulnerability  of  aircraft  on  the  ground. 
Most  of  the  EAF’s  losses  were  to  strafing  or  rocket  fire.  The  desirability  of  revetments 
or  hardened  shelters  was  obvious.  The  EAF  did  have  one  answer  for  vulnerability  of 
their  planes  on  the  ground;  they  flew  them  out  to  safe  havens  beyond  the  battle  area 
(though  Luxor  later  turned  out  not  to  be  so  safe). 

But  the  poor  EAF  response  to  these  lessons,  further  developed  in  the  next  section, 
was  to  hurt  them  in  1967.  They  had  clear  warning.  Moshe  Dayan  published  his  diary 
in  Hebrew  in  1965  and  in  English  in  1966.  In  it  he  stated  that  the  EAF  must  be 

^>4 

destroyed  on  the  ground  for  an  Israeli  invasion  to  succeed." 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  late  1956,  one  lesson  that  had  to  penetrate  into  Egyptian 
thinking  was  the  recognition  that  troops  in  the  desert,  without  .some  sort  of  air  defense, 
are  highly  vulnerable  to  air  attack.  Israel’s  answer  to  this  situation  was  offensive 
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aninlerair — ticsiroy  onem\  air  on  ihe  grouiul  or  in  the  air  bct'ore  it  could  attack  Israeli 
ground  forces.  Hgypt  did  not  yet  seem  to  have  a  comparahle  answer.  It  patently  did 
not  ha\e  an  offensive  counterair  idea.  Any  trffensive  ideas  it  seemed  to  have  were 
limited  to  interdiction  and  deep  attacks  on  the  enemy  homeland  rather  than  against 
specific  enemy  air  assets.  The  fact  that  Egypt  regained  the  Sinai  w  ithout  a  light  and 
rapidly  rebuilt  its  air  force  w  ith  Soviet  aid  allowed  the  Egyptians  to  defer  facing  up 
to  the  inadequacies  of  their  thinking  as  well  as  the  total  realities  of  their  situation. 

No  other  Arab  states  got  into  the  lf)36  war.  This  meant  that  any  lessons  the  Iraqi 

and  Iranian  Air  Forces  might  have  learned  were  limited.  Royalist  Iraq  was  in  the  last 

years  of  its  life  as  the  pressures  were  building  that  would  lead  to  the  \  iolent  and  bitter 

ld.38  revolution.  But  in  Id56.  Iraq  was  allied  with  Britain  in  the  Baghdad  Pact  and 

the  bulk  of  the  IQAE  was  composed  of  British-supplied  Vampire  and  Venom  fighters, 

Iraq,  like  Britain,  was  in  an  anomalous  situation  with  regards  to  Israel.  Iraq  moveil 

troops  to  Jordan  to  help  that  state  fend  off  potential  Israeli  attacks.  Should  Israel  ha\  e 

hit  at  Jordan  as  well  as  Egypt.  Britain  would  have  to  sort  out  its  alliances  before 

prcK'eedine  since  Eneland  would  have  been  Israel's  allv  in  the  Sinai  but  her  enemv 
"'6 

on  the  Jordanian  border.” 

In  Iran,  the  IIAF  was  still  in  a  fomiative  stage.  The  shah  was  still  working  to 
consolidate  his  control  in  the  aftemiath  of  the  ld.Sl-.3.^  Mohammed  Mossadegh  era. 
Development  of  his  military  as  a  bulwark  of  his  throne  was  a  high-priority  task  for 
the  shah.  But  the  IIAF  in  ld.36  was  just  beginning  to  receive  its  first  combat  aircraft. 
7-3  F-84s  that  would  arrive  from  19.36  to  1938.”^ 


The  Six-Day  War — 1967 

Eleven  years  later,  the  Arab  air  forces,  especially  the  Egyptian,  had  not  adequately 
reacted  to  the  lessons  of  1936.  A  partial  reason  was  that  the  EAF  was  still  living  in  a 
frrol's  paradise— thinking  defensively,  planning  for  retaliation,  and  expecting  that  it 
could  pick  the  time  and  place  for  combat.  To  a  large  extent,  the  EAF's  posture  w  as  a 
reflection  of  Nasser's  own  feeling  about  the  situation,  Egypt's  defensive  orientation 
was  noted  in  1936  when,  despite  its  verbal  herstility  to  Israel  and  the  West,  it  felt  itself 
the  innocent,  assaulted  by  external  enemies.  The  year  1967  w  as  much  the  same.  Israel 
may  well  have  decided  to  act  in  reaction  to  Arab  threats  because  it  could  not  risk  that 
they  might  actually  try  to  carry  them  out.  But  for  all  his  brvmbast.  Nasser  clearly  did 
not  anticipate  launching  an  attack.  In  the  Arab  game  of  verbal  one-upmanship.  Nasser 
went,  in  May  1967,  beyond  his  previously  stated  objective  of  t/crerrmg  Israeli 
aggression  to  state  his  intention  of  settling  the  Palestinian  question  (by  foree, 
implicitly).  Yet  he  was  clearly  thinking  he  could  pull  off  another  1936  and  gain  his 
ends  through  political,  not  military,  means.  He  clearly  expected  that  if  war  came. 
Egypt  would  not  start  it.  He  did  say  on  27  May.  The  battle  against  Israel  will  be  a 
general  one.  and  our  basic  objective  will  be  to  destroy  Israel. "  Yet  he  preceded  that 
statement  with.  "If  I.srael  embarks  on  an  aggression  against  Syria  or  Egypt,  the 
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battle.  .  .  This  comiiiitineiit  tn  a  second  strike  posture  was  explicitly  stated  on  a 
nunilx’r  ot  cxcasions  just  prior  to  the  war.'  The  EAT  had  to  be  conditioned  to  a  certain 
extent  b\  this  attitude.  The  EAF  knew  it  was  not  going  to  launch  a  war  nor  did  it  lully 
appreciate  or  respect  its  eneniy.  The  EAF  told  itself  its  Id5f)  defeat  was  caused  by 
l^ritain  and  France.  In  1967,  the  F:AF  still  did  not  respect  lAF  capabilities.  It  had  not 
dispersed,  it  had  not  hardened  its  airllelds,  and  it  had  not  placed  its  aircraft  out  of 
Israeli  reach.  '  Conditioned  to  ;i  state  of  belligerency  without  war.  committed  to  a 
retali;ilor\  posture,  the  EAF-  continued  business  as  usual  as  May  turned  into  June. 

Tlie  military  situation  in  the  .Six-Day  War  can  be  concisely  stated — led  b\  its  air 
force,  the  Israelis  crushed  the  Arabs.  Some  of  the  important  reasons  for  the  lAF 
success  were:  ( I )  maximum  surprise  allowed  the  lAE  to  hit  the  bulk  of  Arab  aircraft 
w  hile  they  w  ere  still  on  the  ground.  (2)  excellent  target  intelligence  w  hich  both  located 
.Arab  aircraft  and  identified  the  most  advantageous  time  to  strike  them.  (.^)  low-level 
attack  runs  for  accuracy  (shades  of  19.S6),  and  (4)  the  lAF's  rapid  aircraft  turnaround 
capability.  The  EAF'  was  w  iped  out  again;  according  to  the  I97.f  EAF  commander. 
FJosni  Mubarak,  the  EAF  lost  over  90  percent  of  its  aircraft  in  the  first  day  or  so  and. 
even  more  important,  most  of  its  meager  supply  of  pilots.^"  As  the  Egyptian  .Air  Force 
was  being  destroyed  on  the  morning  of  .S  June,  the  other  Anih  air  forces  attempted 
some  small,  half-hearted,  and  poorly  coordinated  retaliatory  raids  on  Israel.  They 
caused  minimal  damage,  but  Israel's  return  strikes  did  not.  The  Royal  Jordanian  .Air 
Fxirce  xxas  eliminated  tm  the  ground  during  turnarounds.  Tire  Syrian  .Air  Force  was 
next  taken  out  and  lastly  the  Irac^i  Air  F-orce  was  damaged  by  a  strike  at  H-.^  airfield, 
the  closest  Iraqi  aiiTield  to  Israel.  '  Tire  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force  was  not  hit.  The  Saudis 
apparently  learned  early  what  was  happening  to  the  EAF.  recognized  the  futility  of 
the  situation,  and  elected  not  tir  enter  inu>  a  hrrpeless  encounter  w  iih  the  1 AF.  '  In  all. 
the  lAF  struck  25  of  26  Arab  air  bases  on  .“r  June,  effectively  eliminating  the  Arab  air 
forces  and  freeing  Israeli  ground  forces  from  air  attacks." 

Without  air  cover.  .Arab  armies  were  again  easy  target  for  Israeli  air.  The  Egy  ptian 
commander  in  chief  made  the  same  decision  on  6  June  1967  as  he  had  made  in  19.56; 
he  ordered  the  Egyptian  army  to  w  ithdraw  from  the  Sinai  to  behind  the  Sue/  Canal.  " 
Figyptian  soldiers  in  1967  suf  fered  the  same  fate  they  had  in  19,56,  only  worse.  Israeli 
air.  generally  unopposed  by  the  F'iAF-.  wrecked  the  disorganized  Figyptian  colimins 
moving  west.  On  the  other  front.  Israeli  air  was  even  more  important.  Tlie  Jordanian 
army  on  the  West  Bank  fought  well,  but  without  airdefense.  its  columns  w  ere  stnashed 
and  its  positions  were  pummeled.  When  Israeli  ground  forces  found  themselves  in  a 
tight  spot,  they  could  call  on  air  support  to  bail  them  out;  the  Jordanians  ctnild  not. 
The  situation  was  much  the  same  for  Syrian  forces  on  the  Golan  Heights.  Despite 
undeniable  heroics  by  Israeli  amiy  men.  there  is  serious  doubt  whether  or  not  the 
Syrians  could  have  been  diskxiged  without  heavy  Israeli  air  attacks.  The  lAF  tlew 
tnore  ground  attack  sorties  against  Syrian  forces  in  the  Golan  Heights  than  against  all 
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Other  Arab  forces  eombinerl.  The  lAF  contribution  to  the  total  Israeli  el  tort  w  as 
vital.  'I'revor  Dupiiy  noted: 


With  almosl  ctHiipioic  conirol  ol'ihe  air  ilic  Israelis  u  civ  able  to  capital  i/c  on  the  ground 
on  their  initial  advantage  of  surprise  and  their  superior  conihat  effecli\ eness  v^iilnujl 
ha\ing  to  defend  against  airaitacks  from  iheirenemies‘air\vcaix>ns.  The  full  significance 
of  this  air  superiority,  and  the  devastating  effect  of  the  air  attacks  upon  the  Arab  ground 
troops,  seems  not  to  have  bc*en  fulix  appreciated  even  by  the  Israelis,  xxho  after  all  have 
never  been  under  trulx  effectix  e  hostile  air  attack  themselves. 


The  defeat  was  a  shattering  experience  for  all  Arabs.  Despite  efforts  to  explain  it 
away,  or  refer  to  it  as  only  a  "setback."'^^  the  reality  of  defeat  hit  hard.  Whereas  the 
1948  and  1956  losses  had.  in  the  main,  affected  only  small  portions  of  the  Arab 
nation — military  officers,  forexample — the  1967  defeat  affected  all  Arabs.  Moreover, 
"the  emotional  and  political  impact  of  this  crushing  defeat  was  enormous  since  it 
struck  at  the  very  heart  of  Arab  values  and  Arab  self-image."  Israel  played  on  this 
factor  by  successfully  publicizing  the  war  as  a  test  between  the  Jewish  David  and  the 
Arab  Goliath,  both  to  gain  Western  support  for  Israel  and  to  cause  Israel's  enemies  to 
question  themselves.  The  impact  was  enough  to  jolt  Muslim  Arabs  into  a 
soul-searching  introversion  to  findareasonforthe  defeat.  Inmany  ways.  196?  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  most  recent  Muslim  revival  period  as  many  Muslims,  unw  illing 
or  incapable  ofaccepting  Israeli  military' and  organizational  superiority,  saw  the  defeat 
as  God's  retribution  for  their  having  strayed  from  the  proper  Islamic  palh.’^'^ 

But  many  Arabs,  in  their  reaction  to  defeat,  found  psychic  refuge  in  refusing  to 
admit  it  had  happened.  King  Hussein  said.  "We  are  not  defeated.  A  defeated  man  is 
one  w  hose  morale  has  been  broken.  Our  morale  has  not  been  weakened.""^'  An  Arab 
summit  two  months  after  the  war  outlined  the  principles  of  Arab  relations  with 
victorious  Israel — no  war.  no  peace,  no  recognition  or  negotiations  with  Israel.  The 
losers  of  the  w  ar  refused  to  admit  their  conqueror  existed. 


Lessons — 1967 

But  Arab  leaders  did.  of  course,  recognize  that  they  had  been  humiliated  and  they 
began  to  face  up  to  the  task  of  analyzing  the  reasons.  The  most  important  lesson  was 
that  Israeli  strength  w  as  real,  and  the  .Arabs  could  not  trifle  with  Israel;  if  Arab  lands 
and  honor  were  to  be  regained,  they  would  have  to  be  regained  with  blood.  Postwar 
Egyptian  analyses  decided  that  the  Arab  military  defeat  was  caused  by  a  general 
misconduct  of  operations,  the  lack  of  sufficient  Arab  planning  and  ccxvrdination.  the 
effect  of  Israel's  surprise  air  attack,  and  poor  intelligence  estimates.^' 

Egypt,  especially,  underttxrk  to  rectify  its  miserable  conduct  of  military  operations 
by  creating  a  new  army  made  up  of  new  Arabs.  The  old  leaders  were 
removed — Commander  in  Chief  Amer  was  Jailed  when  he  supposedly  tried  a  coup. 
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and  Air  t  orcc  C’hiol  ticncral  Mahiiioud  and  a  numhcrol Ortlccrs  were  tried  and  jailed 
lor  iiiiseondtiei.  B\  I W).  the  KAF  had  been  pursed  and  reorsani/ed  three  times  due 
to  Nasser's  dissatislaetion  with  its  perlonnanee.  "  Within  the  army,  kev  leaders  were 
identilied  and  given  the  authority  to  make  changes.  I  ligher  quality  personnel  were 
drafted  as  oftlcers;  and  the  training  was  toughened,  made  realistic,  and  repeated 
enough  so  that  the  men  would  har  e  faith  in  their  leaders,  their  antis,  and  themselves. 
Most  important,  the  men  v\ere  not  training  to  maintain  static  positions  as  they  had  in 
the  past.  They  trained  know  ing  that  a  war  with  Israel  was  inevitable  and  that  they 
would  carry  the  brunt  of  it.^  '  To  a  lesser  degree,  the  Syrian  amiy  did  the  same. 

To  this  end.  planning  and  coordination  were  improved.  An  Egy  ptian  w  ar  planning 
staff  was  selected  and  charged  with  devising  a  plan  that  took  into  account  the  real 
strengths  and  limitations  of  both  the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs,  one  which  would  lead  to 
a  restitution  of  Arab  honor  and.  hopefully,  victory.  Egyptian  officers  took  the  lead, 
but  coordination  w  ith  Syria  was  maintained  and  facilitated  by  the  letiders  of  the  two 
states.  To  preserve  secrecy,  all  other  Arab  stales  were  left  uninfonned.'*'* 

All  three  frontline  Arab  states — Egypt.  Syria,  and  Jordan— recognized  Israel's 
ability  to  w  in  total  control  of  the  air  at  the  outset  of  any  hostilities.  This  meant  Arab 
armies  would  have  to  face  Israel's  combined  air-ground  team  w  ith  no  help  from  their 
ow  n  air.  As  previously  noted,  air  was  a  major  reason  for  Israeli  success  on  tlie  S,.  i  ian 
and  Jordanian  fronts  in  1%7.  The  EAF  saw  that  its  failure  to  appreciate  the  damage 
the  French  and  British  had  done  to  its  unprotected  aircraft  in  I'J.'ib  had  led  the  E.AF 
to  suffer  the  same  fate  at  Israel's  hand  in  l%7.  Therefore,  an  extensive  program  to 
disperse  their  aircraft  and  harden  their  shelters  was  begun. 

At  first,  however,  the  EAF  was  so  totally  preoccupied  w  ith  the  idea  of  preventing 
a  repeat  of  Israel's  1967  preemptive  strike  that  all  its  thoughts  were  concentrated  on 
how  to  neutralize  the  lAF  by  gaining  air  superiority.'*^  But  the  Egyptians  gradually 
came  to  recognize  that  Arab  air  forces  were  years  behind  the  lAF  in  capability  and 
were  unlikely  to  catch  up  in  the  foreseeable  future.  This  is  the  fourth  aspect  of  their 
1967  lesson — they  realistically  looked  at  themselves,  admitted  their  shortcomings, 
and  began  to  plan  on  the  basis  of  realistic  estimates  concerning  their  own  and  their 
enemy's  capabilities.  For  Egypt,  this  led  to  two  lessons.  First,  the  EAF  would  not  be 
used  beyond  its  capabilities,  it  would  not  challenge  the  lAF.  and  it  would  be  used 
mostly  for  defense.  Second,  since  the  EAF  could  not  compete,  achievement  of  air 
superiority  was  unattainable.  But  the  ground  forces  needed  protection  from  Israeli  air. 
The  Arab  answer  was  to  seek  local  air  control  instead  of  air  superiority  ,  to  seek  to 
control  the  air  over  their  forces  using  a  dense  air  defense  net  rather  than  to  throw  their 
air  force  away  in  a  hopeless  attempt  to  destroy  the  I AF. 

Gen  Saad  Shazly.  Egypt's  chief  of  staff  in  the  1973  war.  listed  his  reasons  for 
needing  an  air  force.  They  were  to  provide,  in  this  order;  ( 1 )  air  cover,  (2)  close  air 
support,  (3)  reconnaissance,  and  (4)  interdiction  or  deep  strike.^^  He  felt  that  the 
EAF's  weakness  was  so  fundamental  that  it  should  not  be  brought  into  direct  conflict 
with  the  lAF  if  at  all  possible.  The  EAF  was  to  be  used  in  a  calculated  and  cautious 
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manner.  Cirounci  attack  missions  were  to  be  hit-and-run  at'fairs  where  Israeli  air  cover 
was  unlikely.  Chanee  air-to-air  encounters  were  to  be  avoided.  When  Israeli  aircraft 
approached  Egyptian  rear  areas,  EAF  fighters  were  to  be  scrambled  but  only  to  patrrrl 
designated  ttretis.  Air-lo-;iir  engagements  outside  these  areas  were  not  permitted 
unless  |)art  ol  a  preapproved  plan.  Noengagements  were  to  be  accepted  at  unfavorable 
rulds.^  Gen  Abdul  Moneim  Riyadh,  Egypt’s  commander  in  chief  from  l%7lo  1%9, 
stated  there  could  be  no  battle  with  Israel  without  air  defense  and  acceptable  air 
assistance.  He  did  not  mention  air  superiority.^*'  His  successor  (after  his  death)  as 
commander  in  chief.  Gen  Ahmed  Ismail  decided  that  while  the  amiy  had  to  fight,  it 
could  not  depend  upon  the  air  force  for  its  life.  Thus,  the  EAF  was  to  be  used  for 
ground  support  w  here  required  hut  would  not  be  squandered  in  combat  with  the  lAF. 
Tlie  EAF  would  not  be  tasked  with  winning  air  superiority  over  the  Sinai. The 
Egyptian  Air  Defense  Command  was  thus  organized  as  a  separate  service  in  1968. 
and  it  was  to  have  the  role  of  giving  the  army  a  measure  of  protection.^'  The.sc  lessons 
were  borne  out  in  the  War  of  Attrition  ( 1969-70).  Egyptian  (and  Sov  iet )  attempts  to 
com^K'te  with  the  l.AF  in  air-to-air  combat  resulted  in  nothing  but  losses. 

Thus,  the  Arabs  reversed  the  commonly  accepted  role  of  airpower.  While  Israel 
was  quite  certain  the  Arabs  would  have  to  try'  to  gain  air  superiority  in  order  to  make 
a  successful  ground  assault.  Egypt  and  Syria  decided  that  their  armies  would  move 
undwi  an  air  defense  umbrella  that  would  hopefully  infiict  enough  damage  on  the  l.AF 
that  it  w'ould  either  be  forced  to  refrain  from  attacking  them  or  be  forced  out  of 
optimum  attack  envelopes.  Knowing  they  could  not  duplicate  Israel’s  1967  feat,  their 
plans  maximized  their  advantages  and  minimized  the  lAF’s.  Their  ground  forces 
would  remain  inside  their  air  defense  umbrella.  Their  air  forces  would  be  preserv  ed 
as  a  strategic  reserve  to  impose  caution  on  the  enemy,  to  step  into  possible  breaches 
of  their  air  defense  system,  or  to  exploit  the  situation  after  the  air  defense  system 
weakened  the  enemy  air  force.'*’’* 

Having  placed  their  air  forces  firmly  behind  their  armies.  Egypt  and  Syria  were 
ready  militarily  in  1 97,^.  But  the  Egyptians  had  one  more  item  in  their  arsenal,  an  item 
which  Iraq  would  lack  in  1980-81  and  which  would  lead  Baghdad  into  a  morass. 
Egypt  had  a  well-thought-out  political  strategy  w  hich  directed  its  military  strategy.  In 
its  war  with  Iran.  Iraq’s  political,  and  hence  its  military,  strategy  was  not  so  well 
thought  out. 

The  Egyptian  leadership,  in  conscious  or  innate  understanding  of  Clausew  itz.  had 
political  goals  and  strategies  for  which  their  military  strategies  were  expressly 
tailored.  Mohamed  Heikal  noted  in  The  Road  to  Rutmukoi  that  it  was  a  vital  necessity 
in  a  limited  war  to  have  a  political  strategy  ready  to  take  over  when  the  fighting  ceases. 
Their  political  strategy  would  direct  the  military  phase  of  the  conllict  and  would  alsrr 
direct  the  negotiating  phase  which  was  to  follow.  It  was  as  vital  to  have  a  strategy  for 
conflict  termination  as  it  was  to  have  one  for  conllict  initiation. The  Egyptian 
leadership  knew  Israel  did  not  respect  them  militarily,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
likewise  did  not  take  them  seriously.  Therefore,  the  Egyptians  reasoned  that  Israel 
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must  be  shi)ekeii  into  tlie  reeognition  that  the  Arabs  must  be  dealt  \v  ith  as  more  or  less 
equals.  I'his  meant  war  and  it  bad  to  be  a  sueeessrul  war.  Sueeess  lor  bigs  pt  did  not 
mean  objeetive  military  vietory';  it  meant  some  reeogni/able  gain  and.  above  all.  no 
eriishing  defeat.  Since  so  little  w  as  e.xpeeled  of  them,  any  sueeess  would  be  v  iewed 
as  a  great  national  triumph.  Seeond,  a  solution  to  their  problem  with  Israel  was  not 
possible  w  ithout  intervention  by  the  superpowers  w  ho  would  not  intervene  unless  the 
situation  threatened  them.  This  meant  a  eontinuation  of  a  "no  peaee.  no  war"  status 
quo  would  not  do.  Thus,  it  had  to  he  war  in  whieh  superpower  interests  were 
threatened,  if  only  by  threatening  them  through  risking  their  reputations  by  the 
petfomianee  of  their  anns  as  used  by  the  aetual  eombatants. 

So  it  was  to  be  war  in  197.''.  But,  on  this  oeeasion,  Israel  for  the  first  time  was 
forecd  toreaet  to  Arab  strategie  initiative  rather  than  the  other  way  around.  For  Egypt, 
any  gain  meant  victory'  since  Egyptian  leaders  knew  if  the  w  ar  w  as  violent  enough  to 
bring  superpower  intervention,  neither  superpower  would  allow  its  client  to  lose.  With 
lessons  bom  of  their  crushing  defeats,  the  Arabs  developed  an  airpower  diKtrine 
accurately  reflecting  their  abilities.  Arab  airpower  was  to  support  their  amiies  and 
their  armies  were  to  legain  Arab  dignity. 


The  October  War — 1973 

The  war  to  restore  Arab  dignity  began  on  6  October  1 97.1  with  Egyptian  airstrikes 
on  Israeli  positions  in  the  Sinai.  The  October  War  thus  began  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  had  the  19.16  and  1967  wars — with  a  surprise  air  attack.  But  there  were  to  be  two 
startling  differences.  First,  in  197.1.  the  Arab  side  took  the  initiative,  forcing  Israel  to 
react  to  it  rather  than  the  other  way  around.  Second,  the  airstrikes  were  not  designed 
as  a  way  to  attain  air  superiority  as  had  been  the  case  in  19.16  and  1967.  Instead,  their 
attacks  were  carried  out  as  the  leading  edge  of  the  main  thrust  which  was  to  be  an 
infantry  attack.  Air  superiority  was  not  the  goal  of  the  attacks  nor  was  it  necessary-  for 
success  in  the  overall  concept  of  operations  for  the  attackers. 

The  Egyptian  attack  was  the  opening  salvo  in  a  war  they  planned  to  be  limited, 
both  in  scope  and  duration.^*’  The  Egyptian  planning  staff  had  developed  their  concept 
in  full  recognition  of  Israeli  strengths.  Commander  in  Chief  Ismail  listed  them  as:  air 
superiority  (note  that  he  concedes  this  to  the  lAF  at  the  start),  technological  skill, 
efficient  training,  and  reliance  on  quick  aid  from  the  United  States.  Israeli 
disadvantages  in  Ismail's  view  were:  long  lines  of  communication,  limited  manpower 
that  could  not  accept  heavy  losses,  an  econonty  that  could  not  afford  a  long  war.  and 
the  "w  anton  evil  of  conceit"  (to  Ismail,  the  refusal  to  respect  its  enemies). 

Conceding,  as  they  did.  the  fact  that  the  lAF  would  have  air  superiority,  the  opening 
EAF  airstrike  was  to  be  a  hit-and-run  operation.  The  Egyptians  felt  they  had  no  chance 
of  achieving  a  repetition  of  Israel's  success  in  1967.  The  I AF  was  alw  ays  on  alert  with 
its  aircraft  dispersed  on  many  airfields.  Israel  also  had  a  very  capable  air  defense 
system.  Finally,  most  of  the  lAF  was  beyond  Egyptian  reach  due  to  the  short  range 
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(if  iiKisi  (it  Hi:\  pi's  S(i\  iet-bui)l  fiiihlers.’  ‘  The  Arab  attack  wdukl  live  (ir  die.  iKit  with 

air  siiperioritv  but  v\ith  a  measure  (if  air  ctiiitro!  which  was  t(i  be  gained  b\ 

grduiul-based  air  defense.  The  aniiy  was  td  be  kept  under  this  air  defense  umbrella 

while  the  air  fdice  w  as  t(i  be  used  mainly  for  air  defense  supfxirt.  engaging  the  1  Al- 

(inly  w  here  ground-based  air  defense  was  unavailable.’^  *  According  to  Maj  Clen  D. 

K.  Palit.  an  Indian  observer  sympathetic  to  the  Arab  side,  the  Arab  high  commands 

(here  Egyptian  and  Syrian),  recogni/ing  the  need  to  restrict  their  air  operations  in  the 

face  of  Israeli  superiority,  apparently  had  a  concept  of  air  operations  designed  to  gain 

the  following  objectives:  ( I )  to  make  an  opiening.  suiprise  attack  on  Israeli  forward 

positions,  radar  sites,  and  communications  installations  in  support  of  the  amiv  assault; 

(2)  to  compel  the  lAF  to  spread  its  efforts  over  two  sectors  ;uid  on  as  broad  a  Iront  as 

possible  w  ithin  each  sector,  thus  reducing  its  ability  to  intlicl  damage;  (})  to  utilize 

air  as  part  of  the  overall  air  defense,  air  control  philosophy;  and  (4)  to  support  ground 

) 

operations,  but  staying  w  ithin  theirown  airdelense  umbrella  except  in  emergencies. 

The  results  of  the  implementation  of  this  philosophy  were  mixed.  According  to 
Palit.  the  pre-H-hour  airstrikes  in  the  Sinai  were  believed  to  be  effective.*’'  Twelve  or 
more  targets  were  hit — gun  concentrations,  command  and  control  communications 
ncxles.  radar  sites,  airfields,  and  Hawk  batteries — with  enough  success  that  the 
planned  second  strike  was  called  ofl'.*’"  Conversely.  Israeli  Amiy  General  Adan  later 
wrote  he  was  surprised  at  how  ineffective  the  Egyptian  strikes  were.  He  implied  the 
reason  the  planned  second  wave  did  not  materialize  was  that  the  l.AF  had  shot  down 
68  out  of  the  1 90  to  240  (depending  on  whose  account  you  believ  e)  attackers.*”  Tlie 
truth  is  probably  somewhere  in  between — the  attacks  were  not  expected  to  be 
crushing,  rather  they  were  only  to  delay  Israeli  responses.  Thus.  Egyptian  planners, 
w  ho  did  not  w  ant  to  expose  their  air  forces  to  the  I AF  any  more  than  necessary,  could 
well  have  concluded  that  the  first  wave  had  done  sufficient  damage  and  resulted  in 
enough  losses. 

But  the  key  fact  for  the  Arab  side  in  the  197,'^  air  war  was  not  their  mediiKre 
offensive  showing,  but  their  defensive.  Much  has  been  written  since  197.^  on  the 
supposed  lessons  of  the  war  concerning  the  strengths  and  limitations  of  the  offense 
versus  the  defense.  A  variant  of  this  theme — the  aircraft  versus  missile 
debate — continues  tixlay  without  a  clear  winner.  But  for  the  .Arabs,  one  fact  i^ 
incontrovertible — their  concept  of  air  control  through  heavy  use  of  surface -to-air 
missiles  (SAMs)  caused  severe  lAF  losses  and  forced  the  lAF  to  change  its  fighting 
style.  On  the  Suez  front,  the  air  defense  barrier  proved  very  effective.  In  the  course 
of  the  first  afternoon,  at  least  10  lAF  planes  were  downed.  In  this  high-threat 
environment,  the  lAF aircraft  found  themselves  forced  either  to  higher-lhan-opiimum 
altitudes  for  ground  support  or  out  of  the  area  entirely.*’^  On  the  Golan  front  the  I  AF 
also  fared  ptxirly.  losing  even  more  aircraft  to  Syrian  air  defense  forces  on  the  first 
day.*’’^  During  Israeli  counterattacks  on  the  Suez  front  on  8-10  (Xtober.  the  l.AF  was 
held  at  bay  by  Egyptian  airdelense  while  Israeli  tanks  uxtk  a  beating.*'*’  General  Adan 
noted  that  it  was  not  until  1 2  October  that  the  skies  were  safe  enough  for  the  lAF  that 
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he  could  allcK'ate  aircraft  to  his  brigades  in  a  eontiiuious  manner.^^  Probably  the  most 
important  fact  for  the  Arab  side  was  that  they  were  not  routed,  and  Israeli  aircraft  did 
not  have  free  rein  to  shoot  up  retreating  Arab  columns  as  they  had  in  the  two  previous 
wars.  But  they  also  realized  how  helpless  their  annies  could  be  whenever  they  had  to 
face  the  lAF  outside  their  air  defense  umbrella.  Whenever  Egyptian  or  Syrian  forces 
got  outside  their  umbrella,  the  lAF  destroyed  ihem.^’^  Shazly  stated  it  pithily:  The 
decisiveness  of  the  encounter  was  a  reminder,  if  we  needed  one,  of  how  open  our 
ground  forces  were  to  air  attack  the  moment  they  left  our  SAM  umbrella."*^’'* 

Arab  euphoria  at  not  being  routea  and  causing  severe  lAF  losses  notwithstanding, 
their  air  control  through  air  defense  concept  only  kept  them  from  being  defeated,  it 
did  not  bring  them  to  victory.  Pakistani  Gen  S.  A.  el-Edroos  succinctly  summed  up 
the  Arab  air  forces'  dilemma.  To  him.  the  October  War  illustrated  the  inherent 
offensive  capability  of  an  air  force  and  the  potential  defensive  capability  of  an 
effective  airdefense  system.  But  the  Arabs  only  used  one-half  the  equation,  they  relied 
on  their  air  defense  as  a  Maginot  Line  in  the  sky.  The  inevitable  result  was  that  when 
the  air  defense  systems  were  breached  by  a  combination  of  Israeli  ground  and  air 
forces,  the  lAF  mauled  the  Arab  air  forces.  To  el-Edr(X).s.  the  severely  restricted 
strategic  and  tactical  roles  assigned  to  the  Arab  air  forces  were  faulty  in  that  they 
placed  an  essentially  offensive  atm  into  a  defensive  "straitjacket"  w  ith  negative  results 
all  around.^*’  In  fact,  the  Arab  response — once  the  air  defense  wall  was 
breached — was  ineffective.  Arab  ainnen  were  aggressive:  but  once  forced  to  operate 
outside  their  narrowly  restricted  defensive  role,  they  suffered  greatly.  Palit  noted  the 
suicidal  efforts  of  the  Syrian  Air  Force  to  .salvage  what  they  could  on  the  Golan 
Heights.  '  Most  of  the  EAF  sorties  were  flown,  and  most  of  its  losses  w  ere  suffered, 
in  the  final  days  of  the  war  w  hen  the  umbrella  had  been  breached.  Brave  as  they  w  ere. 
Egyptian  pilots  suffered  their  losses  without  materially  affecting  the  situation  in  the 
air  or  on  the  ground.^" 

But  despite  this,  the  Arab  perception  of  success  remained  unshaken.  They 
concluded  that  ground-based  missiles  can  stop  birth  tanks  and  aircraft. More 
important  for  the  Arab  psyche,  however,  was  their  ability  to  hold  their  own  against 
an  Israeli  force  that  had  advertised  itself  and  was  generally  perceived  as  invincible. 


Lessons — 1973 

So.  what  lessons  did  they  draw  from  the  war?  First,  as  previously  described,  they 
felt  they  had  pioneered  a  concept  of  air  control  in  which  the  weaker  party  would  use 
ground-based  air  defense  to  support  an  offensive  while  holding  their  air  forces  back 
as  a  strategic  reserve.  Second,  this  air  control  concept  depended  on  tremendous 
amounts  of  SAMs — as  they  fired  them  in  salvos  in  order  to  get  as  high  a  probability 

)f  ctttirsc-.  ihis  ts  all  more  ar^uincniaiHwi  anyway  Kracl.  Irnin  *iur  pcp«pcctivc.  ckarK  won  ihc  miliiary  hatilcv  hiii  iIk-  Arabs  s.i\ 
ihcy  planned  only  nm  itt  fttse  atul  ihns  won  Ihc  poliiieal  war.  There  issomeihinp  lo  (hisarpurTK'nL  as  the  Israeli  se-tilers  who  recent  Is  had 
It)  leave  the  Sinai  can  allesl. 
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of  kill  ;is  tho\  could.  The  ''Upply  I'aclor  in  tiini  depends  on  suiK'niowei  connections. 
It  vvould  have  been  more  dilTicull  lor  .Syria  and  hijtypt  to  have  launched  their  attack 
had  they  not  lelt  reasonably  sure  they  could  receive  resupply  of  their  critical  needs, 
which  were  going  to  be  SAMs.  Just  as  they  had  with  the  overall  strategic  issue,  the 
Arab  side — in  addressing  the  resupply  issue — had  Imnly  tied  political  realities  with 
mililary  strategies.  Tliey  knew  that  the  .Soviet  Union  could  not  allbrd  to  let  them  lose 
badly;  hence,  they  would  be  resupplied.  And.  if  Soviet  anns  apjxiared  to  be  pertomiing 
well,  they  knew  the  Soviet  Union  would  want  to  ensure  that  tact  be  v\ell  known  to 
the  world  and  would  want  to  resupply  them.  .So  the  seconil  lesson  was  that  military 
objectives  must  be  closely  ctHtrdinated  with  political  realities  in  order  to  achiese 
success.  Such  realities,  however,  may  be  obvious  only  to  the  .Arab  decisionmaking 
elite  w  here  decisions  may  well  rellect  their  perceptions  more  than  they  do  objective 
reality. 


Wrap-up — ^The  Arab  Wars 

Even  though  they  achieved  a  measure  of'suceess  in  l‘>7.U  the  1%7  war  was  still 
the  most  important  war  lor  the  .Arab countries.  They  I’ound  reasons  in  1^48  and 
to  e.vplain  away  thetr  losses,  but  the  l‘•>67  defeat  was  so  stark  that  they,  for  the  first 
time,  really  had  tt)  examine  themselves. 

In  large  measure,  it  was  the  Egyptians  who  did  the  best  job.  Unlike  .Syria  and  Iraq, 
which  ha\e  been  beset  w  iih  chronic  coups.  Egypt  has  had  relative  stability  at  the  top 
since  ld.‘'2.  Thus  a  prolessionat  offfcercoqis  has  developed  more  in  Egypt  than  in 
the  other  two  countrtes.  Jordan  has  a  very  professional  officer  corps  ttxv.  but  it  is  so 
ptKir  in  both  fiscal  and  manpower  resources  that  it  cannot  be  a  major  player. 

Planning  Idr  I97.T  the  Egyptians  were  able  to  assess  forthrightly  their  weaknesses 
and  to  devise  a  plan  that  could  camouflage  them  even  as  it  hit  hard  at  enemy 
vulnerabilities.  .Syrian  planners  were  a  fK»or  second  cousin  to  the  Egy  ptians  in  this 
effort,  and  the  Iraqis  w  ere  completely  out  of  the  picture.  The  problem  for  the  Sy  rians 
and  Iraqis  is  that  they  tnay  have  learned  the  lessons  of  |v>7.J  only  partly.  Sy  ria,  w  hich 
gained  little  but  self-respect  in  ld7.J.  was  slower  than  Egypt  to  agree  to  a  cease-lire. 
Iraq,  w  hich  gained  nothing  other  than  casualties,  refused  to  agree  to  a  cease-fire  and. 
in  a  show  of  pique,  w  ithdrew  its  forces  from  the  confrontation  lines.  TTiere  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  combination  of  less  than  totally  professional  military  leadership  at 
the  top  (a  phenomenon  of  endemic  political  instability  )  and  a  slightly  unrealistic- 
appreciation  of  their  abilities  could  have  left  both  Syria  and  Iraq  more  in  a  pa'-l%7 
mode  of  thinking  than  in  a  pre-ld7.J.  They  think  they  won  in  197,^.  but  they  may  well 
hiive  not  Ux)ked  ttx)  closely  at  what  that  war  "won  "  for  them. 
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CHAPTER  2 


Backgrounds  of  the  IQAF  and  IIAF 


The  Iraqi  Air  Force 

The  history  of  the  Iraqi  anned  forces  closely  parallels  the  history  of  the  mtxlem 
Iraqi  state  since  the  armed  forces  have  been  a  decisive  force  in  the  making  and 
breaking  of  governments  of  that  state.  The  area  of  Iraq  (or  Mesopotamia,  the  area  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers)  has  been  de.scribed  through  Arab  history  as  difficult 
to  govern.*  It  has  always  been  a  mo.saic  of  antagonistic  ethnic,  religious,  linguistic, 
and  ideological  groups.  Prior  to  World  War  I,  it  had  for  centuries  been  ruled  by  the 
Ottoman  Empire  as  the  buffer  between  the  Ottomans  and  the  Persian  Empire.  The 
present-day  state  was  a  gerrymandered  creation  constructed  for  European  imperial 
interests  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I.  Britain  acquired  it  as  a  mandate  chiefly  to 
protect  Imperial  lines  of  communication  to  India." 

Although  Iraqis  had  served  in  the  Ottoman  armies,  the  first  Iraqi  anny  was  created 
in  1921 .  The  Iraqi  Air  Force  (IQAF)  is  the  oldest  Arab  airforce.  It  was  established  in 
19.^1  as  the  Iraqi  army's  air  arm  and  was  equipped  with  five  light  aircraft  to  increase 
army  effectiveness  against  dissident  tribesmen.'  This  legacy  of  support  for  the  army 
and  concentration  on  internal  security  still  continues.  Until  1955.  the  IQAF  was 
virtually  an  appendage  of  the  RAF;  its  development  was  guided  by  the  RAF  and  its 
aircraft  were  British."*  With  Iraq's  entry  into  the  Baghdad  Pact  in  that  year.  British 
control  lessened  and  then  ceased  after  the  1 958  revolution  w  hich  ousted  the  monarchy 
which  Britain  had  created  in  1920  to  rule  with  Iraq.  Nonethele.ss.  RAF  aircraft 
remained  based  at  Habbaniyah  until  1959.''’ 

In  conjunction  with  the  anti-imperialist  aspect  of  the  July  1958  revolution  and  in 
imitation  of  Nasser's  example  in  Egypt,  Iraq  turned  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  military 
supplies.  The  first  Soviet  aircraft  (MiG- 1 7s  and  Il-28s)  arrived  27  November  1958.^ 
Though  Soviet  aid  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  Soviet  influence  has  waxed  and 
waned  as  successive  Baghdad  governments  have  perceived  a  confluence  or 
divergence  of  Soviet  and  Iraqi  interests.  Iraq  moved  closer  to  the  Soviet  Union  after 
1 967  when  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  way  to  counter  Israeli  strength  and  closer  also  in 
other  periods  such  as  when  Iraqi  forces  engaged  in  open  warfare  with  Kurdish 
immigrants  and  when  a  confident  Iran  pressured  Baghdad  over  border  issues — both 
circumstances  which  ceased  in  1 975.^  The  peritxl  from  1972  to  1 975  marked  the  only 
extended  period  of  broad  and  substantive  ctxiperation  between  Baghdad  and  Moscow. 
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The  periods  ol  lesser  eoopenilion  olleri  rctleelert  Bairlulad's  (.lispleasiire  u  ith  So\  iei 
...  .  s 

siipporl  lor  lrae|i  eoniiminisis. 

Irai.i's  lies  with  Ihe  West  liave  iLMiiainecI  fairly  constant  despite  periodic 
anti  '\esiern  oiilhnrsts.  |•ollov^  ini;  the  Baativ"  coup  in  l  ehruary  196.s.  Iraq  turned  to 
Britain  for  llaviker  Hunters  and  continued  to  deal  \\ith  Lonrion  tlirouiih  ld6(S, 
act;uirinL'  arlditional  Hunters  and  .let  Provosts  for  use  against  Kurdisli  insurgents,^ 
I'he  militant  anticommunism  of  this  first  Baalh  regime — it  v\ as  ousted  in  November 
Idfi.T  led  Baghdad  to  pull  Iraqi  cadets  out  of  Soviet  training  schools  and  to  send 
them  to  Britain.'"  Baghtlarl.  under  the  second  Baath  regime  in  l%S.  also  turned  to 
I  rance.  seeking  to  acc|uire  Mirages  which  had  proved  so  successful  in  the  Six-Day 
War.  .‘\lthough  unsuccessful  at  that  time.  Iraq  persevered  and  gained  a  French 
connection  in  P)77  with  the  purchase  ol'fiO  Mirage  f--  Is,  the  first  of  which  arrived  in 
Iraq  in  etirly  IMSl." 

Distrusting  .Soviet  attempts  to  spread  communist  ideology  among  IQ.AF  trainees. 
Baghilad  also  turned  to  India  for  training  assistance.  Iraqi  pilots  had  received  some 
training  in  India  lx.‘fore  the  iy.'i<S  revolution.  During  the  late  196()s  and  early  I97()s. 
the  Indian  Air  Force  took  over  the  training  previously  managed  by  the  Soviets.  Indian 
Air  Force  personnel  were  reputedly  seconded  to  the  IQAF  to  prttvide  both  Hying  and 
technical  irainini;.  (Respite  the  lluctuatimz  ntiture  of  external  ties,  the  IQ.AF  remained 

I  ■> 

very  intluenced  by  the  RAF  in  its  structure  and  traditions.  ' 

Wartime  Combat  Experience 

IQAF  combat  experience  has  been  limited  when  compared  to  the  Kgy  ptian  and 
Sy  rian  Air  Forces.  Iraq  has  always  been  a  peripheral  actor  in  the  Arab-lsraeli  contlict. 
usually  engaging  the  Israelis  in  a  haphazard  and  uncoordinated  fashion  only  after 
hostilities  have  begun.  Iraqi  air  activity  in  1948  was  very  limited  and  in  ly.'Sb  was 
restricted  to  deployment  of  a  few  units  to  Jordan  as  a  show  t)f  support.  Iraq's  1967 
experience  included  one  abortive  IQAF  bomber  raid  on  Israel  (only  one  Tu- 16  out  of 
four  made  it  to  the  target  area  where  it  hit  Ihe  wrong  target,  caused  little  damage,  and 
was  shot  down  on  egress)  and  one  Israeli  retaliatory  raid  on  H-.^  aiiTield  in  far  western 
Iraq  which  destroyed  24  IQAF  Hghters.  Israeli  reports,  however,  credited  Ihe  Iraqis 
with  being  the  nmst  aggressive  of  Arab  pilots  and  said  they  had  downed  several 
Israelis  in  air-to-air  combat. '  Tlie  Iniqi  army  suffered,  like  other  ,\rah  aniiies  in  the 
.Six-Day  War.  from  Israeli  air  attack.  An  Iraqi  column  moving  into  Jordan  was 
pounded  fora  day  by  Israeli  aircraft,  causing  numerous  casualties.  Hie  badly  shattered 
unit  never  went  into  action.''* 

IQAF  units  oixn  ated  on  both  the  .Suez  and  Golan  fronts  in  the  1 97,^  war  and  again 
Iniqi  pilots  received  good  marks  for  their  ixrrfonnance.  An  Iraqi  Hunter  squadron 
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oixTaling  out  of  tigypt  was  used  in  the  ground  support  role  where,  despite  its  reported 
g(HKl  shooting  (they  apparently  did  a  lot  of  strafing)  and  high  morale,  the  entire 
squadron  uas  eventually  lost  to  Israeli  air  action.'^  Hgyptian  C’hiel  of  Stalf  Sha/ly. 
in  his  book,  paid  the  Hunter  pilots  high  praise. 


I  {)a>  |iarlkiilai  liibiik-  lo  ihc  lr;u|i  1  liinlci  plliits  loi  the  ilarini!  aru!  skill  ol  ihcir  anii  lank 
Miikcs  in  iho  Sinai.  I'hox  sN.\i!il\  iiaincd  micIi  a  repulaiion  that  mir  tick!  commanticis. 
callitnj  iorck>sk.*  aii  suppoii.  wouki  rrct|iioniI>  ask  lurihc  Iratji  squailrt)n.’ ’ 


The  Caet  could  not  have  been  lost  on  the  Iraqis,  however,  that  pressing  the  attack 
in  an  arena  where  the  enemy  enjoyed  air  suiieriority  is  eventually  a  losing 
proposition. 

Two  Iraqi  squadrons — _joined  later  by  an  additional  two  squadrons — engaged  in 
operations  on  the  Sy  rian  front  where  Iraq  and  .Syria  had  an  incredible  lack  of  unity  of 
effort  and  coordination.  Like  their  amiy  units  on  the  Golan  front.  IQAF  units  were 
thrown  into  the  fight  as  soon  as  they  arrived.  Some  aircraft  were  lost  to  Syrian  air 
defenses  as  some  identitication.  friend  or  Ifs^  ( IFF)  s\  stems '  supposedly  Su-7  systems, 
but  more  likely  Hunters)  reportedly  were  not  integrated  into  the  Syrian  system. 
While  they  had  a  poor  concept  of  operations  and  next  to  no  coordination  w  ith  their 
allies,  the  Iraqis  showed  again  that  they  would  light.  But  their  valor  w  as  essentially 
w  asted  because  of  their  organizational  inadequacies. 


Political  Influences 

'Fhe  impact  of  Iraqi  domestic  politics  on  the  IQAFcannot  be  overstated.  In  October 
19.72.  Iraq  w  as  the  first  Arab  stale  to  gain  independence  and  w  as  thereafter  admitted 
to  the  l.eague  of  Nations.  In  October  19.76.  Iraq  had  its  first  military  coup,  and  the 
IQAF  was  an  integral  part  of  it.  The  leailcrs  of  this  coup  took  power  but  were 
assassinated  by  other  military  men  within  a  year.  On  six  occasions  between  1976  and 
1941 ,  military  officer  groups  were  decisive  factors  in  deposing  or  appointing  prime 
ministers  either  through  the  threat  of  or  the  actual  use  of  force.  Through  1968.  Iraq 
had  seen  a  dozen  military  coups  including  the  most  important  one.  the  1 9.sS  rev  olution 
thiit  turned  the  Iraqi  government  from  a  pro-Western  monarchy  into  a  radical. 
Pan-Arabist  regime. 

Involvement  in  domestic  politics  has  hurt  Iraqi  military  professionalism.  Majid 
Khadduri.  a  prominent  Middle  Faslem  scholar,  pul  it  well  when  he  noted  that  when 
the  militarv  becomes  interested  in  politics.  "acTions  as  a  soldier  will  always  be 
subservient  to  politics.'  "  Farly  in  its  existence,  the  Iraqi  military  realized  it  could  be 
the  ultimate  power  broker  in  the  slate  and  consequently  [lolitical  intrigue  became  more 
important  to  the  officer  corps  than  military  professionalism.  The  Iraqi  amiy's  abject 
failure  in  fighting  against  British  troops  in  1941  was  a  result  of  five  years  of  political 
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nuincincring  in  which  ihe  arniv  had  Rone  Irom  an  insimnienl  ol  pouer  lor  tlic  stale 
10  an  instrument  tor  power  w  ithin  the  state.' 

Thisheavy  involvement  with  politics  has  also  been  disastrous  lorcontinuit\  within 
the  Iraqi  military.  Ot'all  Iraqi  political  leaders  since  1958. 2S  percent  have  come  Irom 
the  military  academy."  Yet  each  coup  since  I9.‘i8  has  resulted  in  putties  ol  those 
military  men  thought  closely  asstK'iated  with  the  losing  side  in  the  coup.  Alter  Cien 
Abdul  Karim  Qassem's  m.'iX  coup,  every  general  was  purged.''  From  Id.'iS  to 
Fehruary  146,'^  when  Qassem  himself  was  overthrown  and  killed,  he  executed, 
imprisoned,  or  removed  2.(KK)  of  <S.(KM)  total  officers.  Bv  1967.  Iraqi  armed  forces' 
mortile  hat)  not  yet  recovered  from  these  purges.'  Although  the  present  go\  emmeni 
has  held  on  since  1 968.  purges  have  continued — for  instance  .7(X)  officers  were  purged 
alter  a  1970  coup  attempt."  The  air  force  has  played  a  major  part  in  these  upheavals. 
The  first  Baathisi  coup  in  February  196.^  was  led  by  a  group  of  air  force  officers  based 
at  Habbanivah.  Air  force  aircraft  bombed  the  Defense  Ministrv'  buildinsi  in  Baghdad 
until  General  Qassem  surrendered.'  The  Baathists  were  then  ousted  w  ithin  the  vear. 
In  1965.  the  air  force  tailed  in  a  second  coup  attempt.'  Each  time,  more  "disloyal" 
officers  were  weeded  out.  A  military  coup  attempt  backed  by  the  Iraqi  Communist 
Party  in  1978  led  to  another  extensive  puree  of  the  high  command,  and  the  IQAF  was 
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put  under  close  Baath  Party  control.' 

The  current  Baathist  regime  seems  to  have  learned  the  lesson  of  ttxi  much  military 
involvement.  The  Baath  leadership  is  dominated  by  its  civilian  wing  that  has  put  the 
Baathist  stamp  on  the  military,  especially  the  air  force.  Much  of  the  top  Baath 
leadership  comes  from  the  town  of  Tikrit.  and  many  of  the  196.7  coup  plotters  were 
Tikriti  military'  men.'  Since  19.7.7.  the  IQAF  has  had  its  own  college  as  a  source  of 
officers.  In  1971.  the  college  was  moved  from  Rashid  (a  Baghdad  suburb)  to  Tikrit.^*' 
an  obvious  effort  to  get  air  force  cadets  away  from  the  political  setting  of  the  capital 
and  into  the  home  of  Baath  leadership  where  a  watchful  eye  could  be  kept  on  them. 
Tile  Baath  has  not  neglected  follow-on  professional  military  education.  The  course 
at  the  National  Defense  College  was  developed,  according  to  its  dean. 


tor  the  purpQNC  of  training  and  preparing  the  vanguard  leaders  and  the  clemenis  ho  vvill 
be  eaiididaies  tor  pt>siiions  of  leadership  in  the  (Baath)  Party,  in  the  anny.  and  in  the 
sensitive  state  offices,  with  the  most  advanced  and  ntiKlcm  knowledge  and  studies  on 
Ihe  revolutionary  1  read  Baath  |  view  of  the  concept  of  the  job  of  national  defense. 


Loyalty  to  the  Baath  regime,  not  necessarily  professional  ability,  is  the  prerequisite 
for  advancement  in  the  IQAF  and  military. 
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Organization  and  Mission 

I’lio  kc\  tact  about  tlic  IQAf-  aiiil  its  role  in  Iraqi  militai  \  llioughi  is  ihal  it  lias  been 
and  is  subservient  It)  the  aniiy.  InilialK.  it  was  set  up  as  the  annv  air  arm  to  increase 
the  ami\  s  abilit\  to  maintain  internal  securiiv  and  today  remains  subordinate  to  the 
anit\  w  ith  the  Air  Force  commander  re|Torting  to  the  ann\  chiel  ot  stall.  .A  I  dbS  area 
hamlbook  noted  that  "pail  ot  the  anny  lauthor'semphasisl  |ihe  IQ.XFl  is  charged  w  ith 
pro\  iding  air  suppoil  tor  ground  I'orees  and  assisting  in  air  deleiise."  “  Nothing  has 
changed.  While  the  IQ.AF  may  not  be  ellective  at  supponing  the  anny  and  may  not 
he  called  on  very  often  in  this  role,  its  subsenient  position  is  a  retlection  of  Iraqi 
opinion  that  the  anny  is  the  decisive  military  aim. 

.As  the  w  ar  w  ith  Iran  opened,  this  was  the  IQAF's  order  of  battle.  In  the  air  defense 
role,  the  IQAF  operated  the  radar  and  aircraft  potiions  ot  the  system  while  the  tinny 
operated  the  S.AMs  (unlike  in  Egypt  where  the  ground-baseel  .Air  Detense  Command 
is  ;i  septirate  service).  Ten  thousand  of  the  .^S.OOO  IQ.AF  personnel  were  dedicated  to 
the  air  defense  mission.  ’  Each  interceptor  squadron  w  as  deploy  ed  at  a  separate  base 
for  defense  of  a  specific  target.  Their  five  interceptor  squadrons  had  limited 
all-weather  capttbility  and  were  all  equipped  with  .\ljCj-2ls.  In  the  giound  support 
role,  the  IQAF  prov  ided  aircraft  for  close  airsuppoil  tinil  strike  roles  tiini.  to  a  limiteii 
extent,  for  air  superiority  over  the  immediate  battleliekl.  '''  In  1‘>N().  the  IQAF  had  1 2 
ground  attack  squadrons — f  equipped  with  MiCi-2.^Bs..^  with  .Su-7Bs.4  w  ith  Su-2()s. 
and  1  with  Hawker  Hunters.  Additionally,  the  IQ.AF  had  two  homivr  squadrons 
equipped  with  Tu-22s  and  ll-28s  respectively — though  the  latter  were  probably 
inoperable — and  two  transport  squadrons  whose  primary  aircraft  were  ll-7(->s  ami 
An- 1 2s.  The  1 1  helicopter  squadrons  included  attack  helicopters  like  Soviet  Mi-Ss 
and  iVIi-24s  as  well  as  western  fuiropean-designed  and  -built  Alouelles.  Pumas. 
Gazelles,  and  Super  Frelons. 

Thus,  the  IQAF's  mission  was  essentially  supportive  andilefeitsive.  .Against  Israel, 
the  IQAF  was  prepared  to  support  frontline  Arab  states.  .Against  Iran,  the  IQ.AF 
remained  fairly  defensive,  recognizing  that  its  aircraft  with  their  shoiler  ranges  ami 
smaller  pay  loads  were  at  a  disadvantage  when  compared  to  Iran's  F-4  ami  F-.'s  licet 
which  were  also  augmented  by  an  aerial  refueling  capability. 


The  Iranian  Air  Force 

The  Islamic  Iranian  Air  Force  of  1 9X0  did  not  have  the  long  historical  tradition  of 
the  IQAF.  In  a  real  sense,  it  was  mostly  a  ponluct  of  former  President  Richtird  M. 
Nixon's  1972  decision  to  allow  the  shah  to  buy  w  hatever  he  wanted  from  IkS  defense 
contractors.^^’  Before  that  time,  the  IIAF  had  been  a  relatively  sni;ill  affair  with  its 
most  sophisticated  aircraft  being  129  F-.SA/B  fighters  prov  ided  in  the  late  i96(K  atid 
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early  IMTOs.  largely  under  the  grant  Military  Assistance  Program  (MAP). Although 
the  1 1  AH  had  always  heen  associated  solely  with  American  aircraft  and  American 
assistance,  from  P)72  forward,  increasing  LI.S  aircraft  sales  and  U.S  Air  Force 
assistance  helped  the  IIAF  grow  into  almost  a  mirror  image  of  the  United  States  Air 
F-'oree. 

Tlie  American  aid  and  assistance  tie  reflected  a  historical  pattern  for  the  Iranian 
military.  Iran  has  a  very  old  nat'onal  and  military'  tradition:  but  by  the  start  of  the 
nineteenth  century'.  Iranian  leaders  could  see  that  Russian  pressure  from  the  north  and 
British  pressure  from  the  south  were  threatening  to  overwhelm  Iran's  independence. 
One  way  to  resist  these  pressures  was  to  seek  out  the  assistance  of  a  third  party  w  ho 
would  help  Iran  modemi/e  its  amied  forces.  Tlie  first  foreign  advisers  arrived  in  Iran 
in  18(W.  By  184.*).  Iran  was  sending  a  few  military  men  to  Europe  for  study. 
Tliroughout  the  rest  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Iran  sought  military  advisory  assistance 
from  Italy.  France.  Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia.  The  first  moderni/ed  formation  that 
took  root  in  the  Iranian  military'  was  the  Russian-advised  Persian  Cossack  Brigade. 
Formed  in  1 874.  it  had  by  1 8%  become  an  imperial  mtard  for  the  shahs  of  the  Qajar 
dynasty.  '  In  February  1921.  Re/a  Khan,  head  of  the  Crtssack  Brigade,  overthrew  the 
government  in  a  coup  d'enat.  In  192.*^.  he  deposed  the  Qajars  and  became  the  first  of 
the  two  Pahlavi  shahs.  The  close  tie  between  the  military  and  the  Pahlavi  shah  was 
bom. 

Re/a  Khan's  son.  Mohamtned  Re/a.  became  the  shah  during  World  War  II  when 
the  allies  forced  his  pro-Cleniian  father  to  abdicate.  The  new  shah  tx'gan  immediately 
after  the  w  ar  to  try  to  build  up  the  Iranian  anned  forces,  a  quite  illogical  step  since  the 
Soviet  Union  (Kcupied  the  northern  part  of  Iran  and  there  was  a  genuine  threat  of  a 
total  Sos  ict  takeover.  'Hie  Iran-US  military  tie  began  at  that  titiie.'*'*  .‘\  L^S  military 
advisory  mission  to  the  Iranian  gendamierie  had  been  established  in  1942.  Tlie 
follow  ing  year,  one  was  established  with  the  Iranian  army  as  well.  In  1947.  the  United 
States  began  to  extend  credit  to  the  then  nearly  destitute  Iran  so  that  it  could  buy  US 
war  surplus  equipment.  This  evolved  through  the  PFSOs  into  a  mutual  defense 
assistance  program  through  which  the  United  .States  provided  grant  military  aid  to  the 
Iranian  amied  forces.  During  the  perirxl  of  grant  aid.  the  shah  generally  tried  to  gain 
more  military  aid  than  the  United  States  thought  necessary  or  pmdent.'*'  It  was 
obvious  that  the  shah  thought  Iran  needed  more  equipment.  In  his  I9bl  autobiography 
Mission  for  M\  Countrw  he  pointed  out  Iran's  vital  position  as  a  bulwark  against 
•Soviet  expansion.  He  also  mentioned  Iraq's  large  military  and  noted:  "Our  armed 
forces — and  especially  our  air  force — are  weak  and  suffer  from  lack  of  the  most 
modem  equipment."  He  noted  the  IIAF.  at  that  lime,  was  "a  small  air  force  designed 
mainly  for  providing  support  for  our  ground  forces  in  limited  actions. " 

As  Iran's  increasing  oil  revenues  gave  the  shah  the  ability  to  buy  the  arms  he 
wanted,  the  picture  changed.  After  Britain  withdrew  from  the  Gulf  in  1971.  the  Nixon 
D(Ktrine  envisioned  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia — the  "twin  pillars " — filling  the  power 
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Vacuum  ill  the  area,  lb  allow  Iran  to  play  tlial  role,  the  shah  was  eneouiaeed  to  build 
up  his  armed  Ibrees  through  purchases  ol  American  equipment.  The  shah  took  up  the 
oiler  with  a  vengeance.  His  style  was  to  buy  early,  many,  and  the  best.  He  bought 
early  and  bought  the  best  iii  an  attempt  to  improve  Iran's  lledgling  delense  industry 
by  buy  ing  access  to  technology  when  Iran  had  great  leverage.  He  bought  many  as  a 
hedge  against  resupply  problems  if  a  war  resulted  in  rapid  attrition  rates.  And  he 
bought  strictly  US  combat  aircraft  in  an  attempt  to  gain  implicit  US  support  for  Iran's 
security  ,  the  third  party  supjTort  that  had  been  the  foundation  of  Iranian  foreign  policy 
for  the  last  century  and  a  half. 

Although  the  shah  tried  from  197.1  on  to  proceed  with  vast  e.xpansion  and 
modemi/ation  programs  for  all  the  services,  the  MAP  was  the  most  favored  service. 
It  received  the  largest  share  of  defense  iwxlemi/ation  expenditures  and  had  less 
trouble  than  the  other  sen  ices  in  finding  and  retaining  qualified  persiainel.  From  1970 
to  1977.  the  IIAF  increased  in  numbers  of  personnel  from  1 7.{KX)  to  lOO.tXX)  and  in 
numbers  of  combat  aircraft  from  I7.S  to  .141.  But  such  growth  was  not  without 
problems.  Sophisticated  aircraft  came  into  the  inventory  faster  than  air  and  ground 
crew  s  could  be  trained.  So  much  equipment  was  bought  so  fast  that  the  American  side 
of  the  exchange  could  not  adequately  account  for  all  the  transactions.  Most  of  the 
critics  of  the  US-(ranian  arms  relationship  seemed  to  fexus  on  the  size  of  the  shah's 
purchasing  in  relation  to  Iran's  threat.  They  felt  he  could  never  have  enough  to  hold 
off  the  Soviets,  but  he  was  buying  far  more  than  he  needed  to  defend  Iran  from  any 
regional  enemies.^^  The  shah,  however,  recognized  that  Iran  needed  a  strong  air  force 
to  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  Iraqi  ambitions.  To  protect  Iran  from  air  attacks  on  valuable 
targets,  the  shah  bought  aircraft  and  air  defense  equipment  to  both  protect  Iran  and  to 
give  it  at  least  a  comparable  capability  to  retaliate.  The  IIAF  was  the  deterrent.’*'^  By 
I97S.  however.  Iran  had  an  "awesome  potential  in  tenns  of  airprvwer."^''  In  addition 
to  the  quantities  of  aircraft  bought,  the  quality  of  the  systems  meant  the  IIAF  was 
overwhelmingly  the  most  powerl'ul  regional  air  force.  Although  the  IIAF  had  no  real 
combat  experience.  US  Air  Force  training — both  in  the  United  States  and  inside 
Iran — was  probably  realistic  enough  to  make  up  for  some  of  the  combat  experience 
shortcomings.  The  IQAF  did  not  have  much  to  show  for  all  its  experience  in  combat, 
while  the  IIAF  was  receiving  the  benefit  of  US  Air  Force  experiences  against  Soviet 
sy  stems.  The  shah  had  hoped  the  IIAF  would  have  been  among  the  finest  in  the  world 
by  1982.'^'’ 

But  the  IIAF.  under  the  shah,  was  not  a  pure,  independent  military  organization. 

Various  students  of  Iranian  politics  noted  that  the  shah's  concern  w  ith  the  security  of 

his  crown  led  him  to  exercise  "leadership  by  distrust.'"*^  The  IIAF  was  one  of  the 

various  groupings  inside  Iranian  politics  that  the  shah  manipulated;  everything 

centered  on  him  and  he  balanced  one  group  off  against  the  other.  There  was.  for 

4N 

example,  no  Joint  service  planning.  The  shah,  as  supreme  commander  of  Iran's 
military  forces,  exercised  direct  operational  control  over  the  senices.  The  IIAF 
commander,  like  the  other  service  chiefs,  reported  directly  to  the  shah,  the  minister 
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of  war  and  the  supreme  commander’s  staff  were  not  in  the  chain  of  command.  Loyalty 
to  the  shah  was  the  primary  basis  for  advancement  and  several  cross-checking  security 
organizations  constantly  gauged  the  loyalty  of  all  key  military  figures.  The  shah 
reportedly  studied  the  record  of  every  man  recommended  for  promotion  above  the 
rank  of  major.'*'^  In  this  environment  of  suspicion  and  distrust,  individual  initiative 
suffered  and  tight  centralized  control  was  the  norm.’’*' 

Much  of  this  was  nonapplicable  by  the  fall  of  1980,  however.  The  senior  command 
echelon  of  the  II AF  had  been  decapitated  in  1979  and  early  1980  by  arrests, 
imprisonments,  executions,  purges,  and  forced  exiles.  A  failed  coup  that  originated 
on  Shahrokhi  Air  Base  in  Hamadan  in  June  1980  brought  about  another  sweeping 
purge.  Many  IIAF  personnel  were  shot  or  jailed  for  suspected  or  real  complicity  in 
the  coup  attempt,  and  the  purge  of  personnel  whose  ultimate  loyalty  was  suspect 
continued  at  a  faster  pace.  Iraq’s  attack  forced  the  abol  Hasan  Bani-Sadr  government 
to  free  some  pilots  from  prison  so  that  they  could  fly  missions  in  defense  of  their 
country  (and  their  Jailers  as  well).'*’* 

While  the  turbulence  continued  in  the  command  and  personnel  structure  through 
the  summer  of  1 980,  the  IIAF  aircraft  force  structure  remained  potent  at  the  lime  of 
the  Iraqi  attack.  The  IIAF  had  77  F-l4As  for  the  air  defense  role,  though  their  ability 
to  use  the  Phoenix  missile  was  questionable.  The  backbone  of  the  force  was  its  166 
F-4Ds  and  Es.  All  the  F-4Es  had  leading  edge  slats  for  increased  maneuverability, 
some  were  capable  of  firing  the  Maverick  air-to-ground  missile,  and  others  had  an 
electro-optical  target  identification  sy.stem.  The  166  F-5Es  and  Fs  were  quite  capable 
ground  attack  fighters  and  effective  good  weather  interceptors.  Additionally,  the  IIAF 
had  KC-707  tankers  for  aerial  refueling,  Boeing  747s  and  707s  for  strategic  airlift, 
and  C-I30s  for  tactical  airlift.'*’"  Despite  the  political  turmoil,  the  IIAF  in  late  1980 
was  still  a  force  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
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CHAPTER  3 


Reasons  for  the  War 


"Iiiitiall\  c  vs  ore  liappy  lo  see  the  lall  ol'lhe  Shah. " '  So  said  a  Baath  Pany  otTieial 
in  a  19SI  interview.  Indeed  they  were.  Ilie  shall  had  ttiken  upon  himself  the  role  ol 
policeman  ot  theCiull;  and  with  purchases  ol  luige  i.|iianlilies  ol  American  wetipons. 
he  had  the  military  force  to  back  up  his  stance.  'Hie  Imperial  armed  forces  had  Hexed 
their  muscle  in  April  I96‘)  when  the  shah  decided  to  alter  the  status  quo  on  the 
Shatt-al-Arab.  the  river  that  forms  the  lower  border  between  Iran  and  Iraq.  Imperial 
Iranian  Navv  gunboats  and  MAI-  fighiers  escorted  Iranitin  shipping  up  the 
Shatt-al-Arab  to  back  up  the  shah's  unilateral  abrogation  of  a  P).^7  treats  that  had 
given  sovereignty  of  the  river  to  Iraq.'  Iraq  fell  it  could  not.  ;it  that  time,  take  on  the 
shah;  and  six  years  later,  the  Baathisi  government  was  forced  to  publicly  concede  that 
Iraq  was  not  the  sole  ownerofthe  Shatt-al-Arab.  The  197.5  Alsziers  Accords  ease  both 
countries  ei|u;il  ownership  of  the  riser.  While  photographs  rrf  the  signing  show  smiles 
all  around,  there  was  consisierable  dsnibi  that  Iraqi  strongman  Saddam  Husayn's  jos 
over  the  treaty  was  genuine.  Tlie  collapse  of  the  Pahlavi  dynasty  must  have  felt  like 
sweet  revenge  to  flusayn  and  the  Baath  leadership. 

Iraq  and  Iran  experienced  a  cooperative  nuniiis  vivciuli  from  197.5  to  1979.  anti 
Baghdad  had  every  reason  to  e.x|X‘ct  it  would  continue  as  the  revolutionary  Iranian 
regime  sorted  out  its  internal  problems.  livenis  during  the  summer  of  1 979  ended  this 
period  of  reconciliation.  Iraq,  concerned  that  Iranian  Kurdish  insurrection  against  the 
Tehran  regime  might  spill  over  the  border  and  spark  renewed  Irtiqi  Kurdish  problems, 
carried  out  some  intimidation-style  military  opertilions  along  the  border  in  Kuriiistan. 
including  some  IQAF  bombing  of  villages  just  inside  Iran.  Iran's  response  was  not 
only  condemnatitin  ttf  the  raids  but  also  to  accuse  Baghdad  of  oppressing  its  Shia  ■ 
Muslim  citi/.ens.'^ 

Iraq's  f3aathi.sl  leaders  must  have  known  problems  with  Iran  were  inevitable.  Thes 
knew  that  they  already  had  three  strikes  against  them  w  ith  Khomeini.  ;ind  ;i.s  a  favor 
to  the  shah,  in  1978  they  kicked  him  out  of  Iraq  where  he  had  lived  as  an  exile  for  14 
years.  .Second,  the  Shias  in  Iraq  were  definite  second-class  citizens.  And  third.  Baath 
Party  ideology  was  determinedly  secular,  relegating  Islam  to  the  status  of  a  priv  ate 
choice  of  conscience;  a  historical  and  cultural  intluence  rather  than  a  toltil. 
all-encompassing  way  of  life  as  Khomeini  saw  it.'^  In  stark  contrast  to  Khomeini's 

''  VVtifiotJl  Util)  flvoJny'n  ;i)  it  js  iiiosi  iiti|iuit.ini  to  u\o.jm/i-  tli.il  Mtia  Isl.itn  is  the  ..Hivi.il  si.iU  icligmn  ol  It.ui 

Ism  Mil  the  tiit'sl  iiii[x>ri.im  Shi.i  ichittoiis  spies.  Iiovvev  ei,  ate  insule  Ir.iij.  .\hoiH  peuem  ol  Iras|t  c  uiaus  .uc  Shi.i  Miislmts  hut  the  li.isp 
ci'sciinitv'iil  lii'lotisalls  lias  been  ilopiiiii.iteil  h\  Simm  Muslims. 
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\  iNion  1)1  iIk‘ [vrlccl  siK'iclN.  lr;i(.|\ piihlic  sDcicU  in  l‘>7‘^anci  iMSOvvas  markcil  b\  a 
haiv  clctcreiicc  lo  religion,  a  public  role  Idi'  cniancipaleil  uoiiK-n  and  a  dccidcti 
prcIcrcnLO  lor  nuKiernism  o\cr  Islam. 

Hie  in\ccli\c  Ix’bKCon  rohran  anil  Baghdad  bcLamc  serious  in  the  earls  summer 
of  Id7d,  I  liable  to  eompele  w  ilh  Iran's  championing  of  the  Islamic  cause.  Iran  *‘’‘’1^ 
upilie  bannerol  .Arabism.  In.lune,  Baaih  Fails  nevsspajx'rs  rev  i  veil  ihe  Arab  grievance 
againsi  the  shah's  taking  ol  three  .Arab  islands  near  the  Strait  ol  Honiui/ — the  (ireater 
and  Lesser  I'unhs  and  Abu  Musa.  Ilie  Iraqis  also  Ix'gan  to  ssam  Iran  alxmt  acting  like 

*■  ■7  _ 

the  shah  ssho.  in  the  past,  had  threatetieil  the  .Arabs.'  Surreptitiously.  Iraq  Ix’gan  to 
give  aid  and  encouragement  loautonomv  sc-eking  Iranian  .Arabs  residing  in  llie  Iranian 
oil  prov  ince  ot  Khu/istan.  Shonls  therealter.  a  ss  as  e  ok  sabotage  incidents  occun  ed. 

In  (X'toher.  the  mutual  antipathy  increased  sshen  Iraq,  ss  Inch  had  alreads  reopened 
the  .Abu  Musa-Tunbsssound.resurt'aced  an  . ‘s  en  more  serious  one — the  Shatt-al  .Arab 
issue.  In  the  same  statement.  Iraq  also  vDicetl  support  Ibr  autonomy -seeking  Iranian 
minorities,  a  direct  threat  to  the  integrity  ok  any  Iranian  state — Islamic  Republic  or 
otherss  ise.  ’  Iranian  ins  ectise concentrated  on  religion,  ss  ith  Iranian  clergymen  openly 
inciting  Iraqi  Shiites  tooseilhross  their  Baathist  land  Sunni)  rulers. 

On  I  April  IdSd.  a  ssould-be  assassin  thress  a  grenade  at  Iraq’s  Deputy  Premier 
I'ariq  .A/i/  in  Baghdad.  Iraq  claimed  the  assailant,  who  was  killed,  was  an  Iranian  and 
accused  Tehran  ot'spotisoring  tenorist  groups  inside  Iraq.  Baghdad  look  the  incident 
as  an  opportunity  to  clean  u|i  a  lew  ok  its  own  problems  •  ,ul  lo  inllict  a  lew  more  on 
Tehran  by  lorcing  thousands  ok  (x'rsons  ok  Iranian  origin  out  ol  Iraq  and  across  the 
Iranian  border.'"  (llic  espuNions  were  a  ritualistic  way  Ibr  Baghdad  10  show 
displeasure  ss  iih  Tehran.  Between  one-halkand  1  million  Iranian  Shias  have  liscd  in 
haq  tor  generations.  Calling  their  action  Ihe  deportation  ol  illegal  aliens.  Iraqi 
authorities  had  espelled  20.0(H)  in  1W>  in  reaction  lo  Ihe  shah’s  aloremeniioned 
abrogation  ol  the  ld.^7  .Shatl-al-,Arab  treaty  and  hail  ilejiorted  bO.IHH)  more  in  Id7l 
alter  Ihe  shah  had  seized  Abu  Musa  and  the  ruiibs.i"  By  this  lime,  the  leaders  ok  both 
countries  were  calling  lor  the  other's  os  cnhrow.  Khomeini  preilicled  the  Baath  regime 
would  he  "liirown  into  the  dustbin  ok  history.  "  Musayn  said  Khomeini  was  "another 
shah  "  disguised  in  a  turban  and  that  Iran  was  gosemed  by  a  hunch  ok  dictators  who 
should  be  replaced.'" 

In  late  August  and  early  SeiHemher.  Ixirder clashes — which  had  Ix-en  intermittent 
lor  some  time  began  to  iniensiky.  Kc\luiii.  a  Tehran  newspaper,  ssanied  on  2.S 
August  that  Iraqi  aircraki  were  preparing  lo  attack  wesiem  Iranian  (vros  inces.' '  On  b 
.September.  Kcvluiii  reported  4X  hours  ok  kierce  lighting  along  the  central  border 
region.'^  l  ighting  seemed  to  be  going  on  in  an  area  krom  (^asr-e  Shirin  south  to 
Mehran.  a  strip  that  had  been  in  contention  lor  years.  Both  Baghdad  and  Tehran  Ix’gan 
to  broadcast  CNaggcraled  claims  ol  success.  Iraq  claimed  lo  base  "lilvraleil '  first  76. 
then  210.  square  kilometers  okilispuleil  territory.'''  .Almost  daily.  Tehran  radio  Ix'gan 
to  report  heavy  fighting,  okten  including  the  use  ok  helicopters  on  Ixiih  sides.  U  AL 
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I'iiihlors  wore  reponcil  eniiayiny  both  in  L’miiiul  suppoil  roles  and  in  air-lo-aii 
engagements, 

(3n  17  September.  Irai.|  deelared  the  Algiers  .Xeeord  on  borders  null  anil  loid  and 

moved  to  asseil  its  control  over  tlie  Shatt  as  well  as  the  disputed  central  border  areas. 

(Retlecting  the  indiscipline  in  the  Tehran  government  at  that  time.  Iranian  .Armed 

lorces  Chief  of  Stair  C'leneral  f-'allahi  agreed  with  Baghdad  when  he  said.  "We  do  not 

recogni/e  the  I  '■)75  .Mgiers  agreement  concluded  by  Iraq  and  Iran  concerning  the  land 

borders.")'^  On  20  .September.  Iran  recalled  to  sen  ice  a  number  of  fonner  military 

personnel.'"'^  .About  the  same  time.  Arab  diplomats  were  savinu  that  Iraq,  having 

I 

gained  its  border  objectives,  was  now  preptiring  for  Iranian  counterattacks. 

Continuation  of  the  increasingly  nasty  and  expensive  border  clashes  appeared  likely. 

On  the  22d,  however.  Iranian  President  Bani-Sadr  said  over  Tehran  radio  that 

..“'0 

"Saddam  Husayn  today  tried  to  imitate  Isicj  Moshe  Dayan  to  attack  our  airports."' 


The  Rea.son.s 

What  had  impelled  Iraq  to  take  this  action,’  Why  did  it  launch  a  war  on  Iran,  a 
country  with  three  times  Iraq's  population  and  almost  four  times  its  si/e.’  That 
Baghdad  was  provoked  is  beyond  doubt,  but  what  reasoning  lay  behind  what  now. 
two  years  later,  liniks  like  a  tragically  Hawed  decision.’ 

Early  in  the  conflict,  a  Pakistani  observer  gave  us  an  apt  insight  w  hen  he  said  that 
the  war  had  gotten  the  better  of  sound  reason  and  professional  judgment  and  had 

become  a  v  endetta;  that  it  had  become  less  a  war  than  a  mass  suicide  w  ith  no  hope  of 

I  71 
salvage. 

It  is  doubtful  that  w  e  shall  ever  know  Baghdad's  exact  calculation  or  precise  goals 
for  launching  its  assault  on  Iran.  The  leadership  in  Baghdad  may  well  have  had  only 
a  ha/y  idea  ol  its  original  goals;  but  as  problem  has  succeeded  problem,  regime 
surv aval  has  become  the  top  priority.  It  appears,  howev  er.  that  there  were  three  general 
altitudes  that  motivated  Baghdad  to  use  the  military  option.  First.  Iraq  saw  itself  as 
the  emergent  power  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area.  .Second,  the  Iraqi  leadership  was 
nurturing  some  past  griev  ances  against  Tehran  and  could  see  the  opixmunity  to  av  enge 
them.  .And  third,  the  Islamic  regime  of  Ay  atollah  Khomeini  was  presenting  a  definite 
ideological  challenge  to  the  rulers  in  Baghdad.  Self-preserv  aiion.  abov  e  all.  is  vital  to 
any  group  of  leaders. 

For  years.  Ir;iq  had  a  reputation  as  the  ixid-man  out.  the  archradical,  the  re jeciionist. 
the  fomenter  of  revolution;  but  by  1980.  it  acquired  a  new  -found  respectability.  Its 
economy  was  thriving.  The  nationali/ation  of  the  Iraqi  oil  industry  in  1972  had  given 
the  government  direct  control  over  that  vital  source  of  income,  one  that  became 
increasingly  valuable  as  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Expirning  Countries  (OPEC) 
enforced  its  price  structure  during  the  I97()s.  The  amount  of  money  devoted  to  public 
expenditures  increased  as  the  Baath  government  sought  to  mixlemi/e.  but  not  at  the 
frenetic  pace  of  the  shah's  Iran.  The  amount  of  money  in  Iraqi  private  hands  had 
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iiKioaseii.  but  strict  eo\  ctnmeiit  contrt)!  had  kept  inllatit)ii  in  check.  Iraq's  ecaiiioniic 
(Hitlook  was  protitisiiig.'" 

llie  leadership  in  Bagltdad  felt  fairly  secure.  After  esiXTiencing  ine  niaior 
iXAolution.  three  successful  coups,  a  civil  war.  and  a  iiuniher  of  aborted  coups  in  the 
decade  after  I^.aS.  Iraq  had  since  1^)68  been  under  the  control  of  the  Baath  Party. 
.Saddam  Husayn  had  been  the  offstage  power  controlling  the  go\  eniment  since  IbbS. 
and  in  1^7^)  ascended  to  formal  power  when  he  became  president  after  the  retirement 
of  former  President  Ahmed  Hassan  al-Bakr.  Immediately  after  he  became  president. 
Husayn's  security  apparatus  detected  and  crushed  an  attempted  coup  against  him. 
After  personally  overseeing  the  execution  of  2 1  of  the  top  gov  ernmental  leadership 
and  cowing  other  potential  rivals.  Husayn  felt  secure.  .So  secure,  in  fact,  that  he 
allowed  Iraq  to  hold  elections  for  a  rubber-stamp  assetnbly.  Phis  was  patently 
designed  to  burnish  the  image  of  Baath  control.  He  also  made  an  attempt  to  develop 
a  personality  cult  making  publicized  tours  all  through  theeountrv  and  appearing  often 
on  television  and  at  parties  all  over  the  country."  Meanw  hile.  Baghdad  had  kept  its 
chronic  Kurdish  problems  under  control  through  a  eotnbination  of  moves  including 
force.  reliK'ation.  and  economic  incentives.  In  short,  there  existed  in  Baghdad  in  the 
summer  of  1 980  a  confident  Baath  leadership,  fairly  certain  it  would  not  fall  to  a  coup. 

With  a  prosperous  economy  and  a  fairly  secure  power  base  as  a  backdrop.  Iraq  had 
begun  by  1978  to  tnove  out  of  its  isolation  in  the  .Arab  world.  ,\rab  disenchantment 
with  the  Catnp  Dav  id  Treaty  opened  the  diHvr  for  Iraq  to  try  Ibr  a  leadership  role  in 
the  Arab  world — as  part  of  the  millenia-old  rivalry  between  the  Nile  Riv  er  Valley  aiui 
Mesopotamia.  To  help  achieve  this  goal,  the  radical  revolutionary  Baathisis  sudtienly 
adopted  a  tniKlerate.  live-and-let-live  public  face.  The  Baghtiad  Summit  meeting,  held 
in  November  1978  to  determine  an  Arab  strategy  to  cope  w  ith  figypt's  move  toward 
peace,  illuminated  the  willingness  of  conservative  and  moderate  .-Xrab  states  to  accept 
Baathist  Iraq  into  their  Ibid.  Baghdad  dropped  its  wild-man  attituties  amt  became  tlie 
champion  of  the  status  quo.  Iraq  and  Saddam  Husayn's  growing  regional  and 
international  stature  culminated  when  Baghdad  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  1982 
Non-Aligned  Cottference  w  ith  H  isay  n  becoming  president-elect  of  the  Non-, Aligned 
Movement.  This  was  quite  an  acconiplishtnent  lor  a  man  who  in  I9.S9  was  ai 
unsuccessful  political  assassin,  digging  a  bullet  out  of  his  leg  as  he  lied  in  a  getaway 
car. 

rite  year  1979  also  tnarked  the  exit  of  lrai|'s  chief  rival  for  Cnill  supremacy  the 
Pahlavi  dynasty  in  Iran.  The  shah's  demise  left  a  leadership  vacuum  in  the  Cnilf. 
Irritated  as  they  were  by  the  shah's  pretensions,  the  Arabian  Peninsula  states  havl  beeti 
able  to  live  with  him  as  he  had  generally  been  a  force  for  royal  stability.  Hie  erratic, 
follow  -on  govenmtent  iti  Tehran  guaranteeil  to  be  a  destabilizing  inlluenee.  much  like 
Iraq  had  been  in  the  past.  With  Iran  stew  ing.  Iraq  had  only  to  ap|x-at  moilerate  to  liHtk 
attractive.  Putting  on  its  intKlerate  face.  Baghdad  boldly  offeretl  to  take  up  the  mantle 
of  Ciulf  leadership.  By  the  sumtner  of  1980.  Baghdad  felt  secure  as — in  its  eyes  at 
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Iciisl — the  CJult's  leader  and  protector,  ready  to  discipline  any  kK'al  state  who 
threatened  the  prosperity  and  tranquility  of  the  area.'^ 

Both  Saddam  Husaj  n  and  his  govcmmeni  in  Baghdad  had  a  score  to  settle  with 
Tehran  over  border  issues.  Ever  since  the  area  of  Iraq  had  been  the  uneasy  border 
between  the  Ottoman  and  Persian  Empires,  the  conllicting  border  claims  have  led  to 
hoMndarV'  disputes.  What  has  not  been  in  dispute,  however,  is  that  force  has  usually 
prevailed  in  these  disagreements.  No  matter  what  the  legalistic  form  brtrder 
settlements  took,  the  side  which  had  the  perceived  preponderance  of  military  strength 
usually  got  its  way.  By  the  fall  of  I9K().  Iraq  could  feel  the  military  power  pendulum 
sw  inging  its  way.  Iran's  armed  forces  were  mostly  American  equipped  and  trained; 
but  with  Iran  holding  American  diplomats  hostage.  Washington  was  unlikely  to  do 
anything  to  help  the  Iranian  military  should  it  need  it.  Iran's  military  disintegration 
was  widely  advertised.  The  Indian  journal  Siniie^k  Analysis  in  June  I9S0  reported 
Iranian  military  morale  wase.xtrcmely  low — especially  in  the  11 AF — manpower  was 
being  cut  by  over  .“SO  percent,  and  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  equipment  w  as  useless 
due  to  parts  shortages."^  A  Pakistani  observer  noted  that  anyone  who  got  his 
information  from  the  Western  press  would  have  concluded  that  Iraq  had  military 
superiority.'  The  Iraqis  were  probably  also  getting  this  information  from  "official ' 
sources  since  thev  reportedly  had  informal  contacts  with  European  and  US 
intelligence  services.'  Baghdad  was  also  gelling  infonnation  from  Iranian  exile 
groups  that  doubtlessly  were  infonning  the  Iraqis  that  their  failed  coup  at  Shahrokhi 
Air  Base  in  June  iiiid  caused  another  wave  of  executions  and  purges,  further 
weakening  the  liAF.'^  The  exiles.  t<x).  were  probably  assuring  Baghdad  that  the 
Iranian  pi'ople  were  just  waiting  for  outside  assistance  so  they  wxiuld  rise  up  and 
overthrow  the  Islamic  Republic.  Mention  of  the  Islamic  Republic  brings  up  the  third, 
and  probably  most  vital,  reason — the  ideological  challenge  of  Khomeini  to  the 
Baathist  regime. 

Iraq  is  a  notorittusly  difllcult  country  to  govern.  While  Iraqi  society  is  rent  with 
the  normal  cleavages  extant  in  all  Middle  Eastern  countries  (urban-rusal. 
modem-traditional,  etc. ).  the  mtrst  significant  ones  are  along  ethnic  and  religious  lines. 
Twenty  percent  of  Iraq's  population  consists  of  .Sunni  Muslim  Kurd,  a  group  not 
particularly  fond  of  the  central  government.  Fifty  to  .S.S  percent  is  Shia  Muslim  Arab, 
while  percent  is  non-Muslim  or  other  non- Arab.  The  remaining  20  or  so  percent  is 
Sunni  Muslim  Arab.  This  last  group  is  the  dominant  force  in  Iraq;  it  runs  the 
government  and  the  economy.  The  largest  element  of  the  population,  the  Shia 
community,  is  more  or  less  excluded  from  these  two  areas.  Also,  they  am.  in  general, 
more  traditional  and  are  thus  disposed  to  listen  to  Shia  mullahs  for  guidance  w  ho.  in 
turn.  liK)k  to  Iran  for  guidance.'  In  contrast,  the  secular  Arabism  of  the  Baaih  (which 
was  origtnally  fomiulated  to  attract  hrMh  Christian  and  Muslim  Arabs)  is  an  attempt 
to  unify  Arabs  along  ideological  lines  rather  than  allow  ing  them  to  be  divided  along 
religious  ones.  Thus.  Iran's  calls  for  Islamic  revolution  are  a  direct  ideological 
challenge  to  secular  Baath  Arabism  Just  as  Radio  Tehran's  castigation  of  Saddam 
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Husayn  is  a  direct  personal  threat  to  him.  Tehran's  calls  for  Islamic  revolution  were 
also  a  threat  to  any  other  Middle  Eastern  rulers  not  seen  as  representing  Islamic  lavw 
whether  by  Iran  or  by  their  own  people.  As  such.  man>  of  the  mlers  on  the  (nilf  fell 
the  Iranian  challenge,  and  they  were  not  averse  to  allowing  Iraq  to  stifle  that  challenge. 
Thus,  Baghdad  could  eliminate  the  threat  to  itself  which,  in  turn,  would  help  Iraq 
assume  the  mantle  of  Arab  leadership.  Conversely,  of  course,  an  inability  to  eliminate 
the  Khomeini  threat  would  put  in  doubt  these  leadership  pretensions.'*’ 

Information  at  Baghdad's  disposal  made  Iran  seem  ripe  to  fall.  The  hostage  issue 
had  isolated  Iran  from  most  of  the  world,  and  for  once  Iraq  found  itself  more 
respectable  in  the  world’s  eyes.  Baghdad  calculated  that  neither  Washington  nor 
Moscow,  for  different  reasons,  would  mind  Khomeini's  demise  and  neither  was  likely 
to  step  in  to  save  him.  Undoubtedly,  none  of  the  Arab  states  Iraq  wished  to  lead  would 
mind  the  removal  of  the  Khomeini  threat.  In  the  final  analysis,  Iraq  had  some 
grievances  with  Iran,  but  they  did  not  necessarily  mean  war.  But  Iraq  was  in  1980  still 
in  the  process  of  stepping  out  of  the  shadows  of  political  isolation.  It  was  at  the  point 
where  it  could  step  up  to  Gulf,  as  well  as  Arab  and  Third  World,  leadership.  Iraq, 
therefore,  had  to  put  down  this  ideological  challenge  and  in  September  1980  the  odds 
looked  good  for  Baghdad.  The  Iraqi  military  would  undertake  a  nice  little  war  that  a 
weakened  Iranian  military  could  not  effectively  counter  with  the  result  that 
Khomeini's  house  of  cards  would  collapse,  and  Saddam  Husayn  would  be  the  savior 
of  Arab  royalists  and  republicans  alike.  Ignoring  Iran’s  provocations,  the  ambitions 
of  Iraq's  leaders  would  remain  stillborn. 
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CHAPTER  4 


The  War — The  Initial  Stages 


A  senior  Baatli  Party  tittlcial  told  the  magazine  riic  Middle  East  in  the  late  tall  of 
IdSO  that  the  war  had  been  planned  for  some  time.  He  said  the  war  was  Saddam 
Husayn's;  Saddam  had  never  accepted  as  final  the  Id?.''  Algiers  Accords,  and. 
iheretdre.  the  countdown  for  war  could  be  said  to  have  started  w  ilh  the  signing  of 
those  Accords.  Getting  more  speciric.  however,  he  stated: 


TIk'  actual  llcci^l^ln  to  launch  a  limiiccl  |aullu)i  \  cntpha■^i^|  uar  agaiiivi  Iran  wac  taken 
Iti  .Xtijtusi  Ih7<).  just  alter  .Saikitini  Husa\n  had  taken  ever  piniei  tnnii  Preddent  Haoatt 
al-Bakr,  The  actual  preparation  wac  leli  to  the  .Anne  contm.md.  hut  the  llmini;  uuc  to  he 
cel  h\  the  Re\oluiionar\  Coinmand  Council.' 


The  Iraqis  began  in  early  September  w  ith  fora>  s  into  the  Qasr-e  Sliirin  area  and 
the  central  border  ;irea  near  Mehran.  Iranian  opposition,  probably  onl\  border  guards 
or  gendannerie.  did  not  seem  too  potent.  Fmboldened  by  these  modest  successes  and 
judging  the  Iranian  military  too  debilitated  by  two  years  of  tunnoil  to  offer  much  t>f 
a  defense,  the  Iraqi  leadership  decided  to  send  its  units  into  Khu/istan.  anticipating  a 
welcome  from  Iranian  Arabs  and  a  rapid  collapse  of  Iranian  resistance. 

The  Iraqi  ad'ance  into  Khu/istan  was  apparently  based  on  an  old  plan  that  had 
existed  for  over  .Ml  years.  Drafted  in  P),S()  with  extensive  British  assistance,  this  plan 
envisioned  an  Iraqi  invasion  designed  to  force  Tehran  to  concede  Iraqi  claims  over 
the  Shatt-al-Arab  and  disputed  border  regions.  The  plan  called  for  besieging  rather 
than  assaulting  cities  and  strong  points  and  foresaw  Iraqi  (Kcupalion  of  Khu/istan. 
Ihis  accomplished.  Baghdad  would  conduct  negotiations  from  a  position  of  strength.' 
The  plan  reportedly  had  been  updated  over  the  years,  no  doubt  to  take  into 
consideration  the  vastly  improved  Iranian  military  capability  since  the  early  Id.SOs. 

But  it  took  only  1 1  days  of  fighting  for  Baghdad  to  realize  it  had  made  a  ghastly 
mistake.  The  Khu/istani  Arabs  had  not  rallied  to  Iraq's  banner  of  Arabism.  Iranian 
regulars  and  paramilitary'  units  continued  to  fight  (albeit  in  a  disorganized  manner), 
and  the  IIAF — contrary  to  Iraqi  expectations — had  begun  a  strategic  Ixunbing 
campaign  aimed  at  the  centerpiece  of  Iraq's  economy  ,  its  oil  industry  .  As  one  obserx  er 
noted,  the  Iranians  had  shown  themselves  little  concerned  with  materialistic 
considerations.  Iraq's  reaction  was  to  slop  overall  offensi\  e  operations,  declare  the 
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war  won,  and  begin  to  look  fora  face-saving  way  out.  On  2  f3clober.  ihe  Iraqi  Armed 
F-orecs  General  Command  stated: 


In  view  ot  the  favl  lhat  our  valiant  annetl  Ibrcov  have  acconiplishctl  then  htisit  oh|ceiiv  ev. 
their  military  activities  will  hcncclorih  he  limited  to  rctainini:  the  targets  achieveil/ 


Tw'odays  later,  the  Iraqi  Defense  Minister  emphasized  more  pointedly  that  military 
operations  were  subordinate  to  decisions  made  by  civilian  leaders.  While  he  affirmed 
that  Iraq  would  continue  to  fight  until  Iranian  decisionmakers  responded 
appropriately,  he  felt  compelled  to  deny  Iraqi  forces  had  stopped  their  attack.  Neatly 
couching  his  terms,  he  said  Iraqi  forces  had  reached  their  targets.  >r/i/c/i  had  been 
designated  to  them  by  the  political  command,  adding  "We  do  not  want  to  reach 
Tehran."’' 

The  Iraqi  leadership  had  given  up.  The  Iraqi  military,  for  all  its  flaws,  would  not 
try  to  w  in.  The  remainder  of  the  war  would  be  a  continuous  saga  of  Iran  pursuing  one 
goal — expulsion  of  the  invaders  and  political  victory.  Meanwhile  Baghdad,  forbidden 
by  Tehran  to  w  riggle  off  the  hook,  would; 

1 .  Alternate  between  threats  and  offers  of  conciliation. 

2.  Periodically  try  to  tighten  the  screws  on  Iran,  making  Iran  hurt  at  little  cost  to 
Iraq. 

.T  Try  to  reduce  strong  points  bypassed  in  its  initial  advance  and  try  to  eliminate 
stubborn  Iranian  salients. 

4.  Attempt  to  bleed  isolated  Iran  by  attempting  to  form  defensive  walls  on  which 
the  Iranian  military  waves  would  hopefully  break  themselves. 

.“i.  Endeavor  to  outlast  Iran  at  least  cost  in  manpower  to  itself. 

What  Iraq  would  not  do  was  face  up  to  the  fact  that  a  military  victory  was  the  only 
way  out  of  the  impasse,  a  solution  involving  risky  and  costly  offensives.  The  Iraqi 
leadership  chose  to  forgo  the  offensive  and  tried  instead,  much  like  the  United 
States  against  North  Vietnam,  to  up  the  ante  by  making  Iran  hurt  enough  so  that  it 
w  ould  have  no  other  choice  but  to  negotiate. 

Though  we  may  never  know  the  specifics  of  Iraqi  decisionmaking,  it  appears  that 
Saddam  Husayn.  seeking  a  way  out  of  this  impasse,  would  alternately  direct  the  IQAF 
to  hit  a  few  strategic  targets  and  then  back  off.  hoping  the  incremental  damage  would 
convince  Tehran  to  let  him  off  the  htxtk.  Like  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  in 
the  l%Os,  Saddam  Husayn  and  Ayatollah  Khomeini  were  fighting  two  different  wars. 
Until  Iran's  late  summer  1982  invasion  of  Iraq.  Husayn 's  was  a  limited  one  in  which 
he  voluntarily  restricted  himself  in  order  to  seek  limited  aims.  Khomeini's  was  total 
in  which  Iran  used  all  its  available  resources  wherever  and  whenever  it  could, 
conserved  them  where  necessary,  but  never  lost  sight  of  the  objective — to  destroy  the 
Iraqi  regime. 
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To  Western  observers,  aiqrower  was  still  the  key  to  victory,  but  the  11, \1  by  v 
October  ctuikl  not  bv  itself  win  h>r  Iran  and  the  opium  ot  a  victory  throntih  IQA 
m^wer  was  an  opt.on  the  Iraqi  leadership  would  no.  try.  even  d  they  had  a  rUict.i  s 
JhTsaw  airntrwer  as  decisive,  which  they  apparently  did  not.  Baghdad  s  object,  c 
wal  im  longer  victory  but  survival.  Aii.mwcr  would  play  oOy  a  hunted  mlc  in  the 
attainment  ot  that  objective. 
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Baghdad ra(li,,hroadta,si  in  Arabic  at  1 7.W GMT.. ^  ■  /.k/S  \f/ A-.sn /‘O'  Itaa,  \csrs 

.S.  •■Defense  Minister  Holds  fonlercncc  on  Mihtaty  Operations.  /  lilS  MI  X  I  ■  miu 
Agency  ( I.NA)  in  Arabic  at  aKSn  GMT.  4  October 
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CHAPTER  5 


The  Air  War 


TTie  ebb  and  flow  of  the  conllicl  rarely  made  sense  to  outside  observers.  On 
balance,  the  war  has  continued  with  little  actual  ground  movement.  Even  the  1982 
Iranian  offensives  involve  only  a  matter  of  a  few  kilometers  movement  on  a  long,  hut 
shallow,  front.  This  lack  of  significant  movement,  combined  with  the  hyperbolic  and 
apocalyptic  style  of  the  two  contenders’  daily  "victory”  claims,  has  tended  to  deaden 
the  senses  and  makes  an  understanding  of  the  air  war  very  difficult. 

This  study  will,  therefore,  disregard  the  chronology  of  claims  and  counterclaims 
and  will  instead  attempt  to  analyze  the  air  war  through  three  general  subject  areas. 
The  first  subject  area  incorporates  the  relationship  of  air  forces  to  national 
objectives — what  is  the  primary  use  for  the  Iraqi  and  Iranian  Air  Forces .’  The  second 
subject  area  is  a  discu.ssion  of  the  importance  of  attrition  to  the  two  air  forces.  The 
third  subject  area  is  a  discussion  of  the  general  airpower  dcKtrines  used  by  both  air 
forces,  often  unconsciously  expressed  more  through  their  actions  (or  lack  of  same) 
than  through  any  known  publications.  The  link  between  air  force  roles,  attrition,  and 
national  objectives  will  be  covered  in  the  final  chapter. 

Deterrence — The  Primary  Role  for  Air  Forces 

Air  Force  Manual  1-1.  Functions  and  Basic  Doctrine  of  the  United  Slates  Air 
Force,  lists  nine  basic  U S  Air  Force  operational  missions;  strategic  aerospace  offense, 
space  operations,  strategic  aerospace  defense,  airlift,  close  air  support,  air  interdiction, 
counterair  operations,  surveillance  and  reconnaissance,  and  special  operations.' 
Eliminating  space  operations,  the  remaining  eight  categories  are  an  adequate 
description  of  missions  required  for  both  the  IQAF  and  IIAF,  The  manner  in  which 
the  US  Air  Force  and  the  IQAF/IIAF  carry  out  these  missions  may  be  different  in 
style,  but  the  essence  of  the  missions  is  the  same  in  kind.  The  most  important  mission 
for  all  three  air  forces — US  Air  Force,  IQAF.  IIAF — is  strategic  offensive. 

For  instance,  AFM  1-1  states: 


.Slralc’jiic  aerospace  oflensive  forces  serve  priniarilv  as  a  deierreni  to  nuclear  v\  ar.  A  \  ilal 
part  ol  deterrence  is  the  credibility  coiiiniunicaicd  bv  political  w  ill  and  forces  in  beinj!. 
To  preserve  an  attack  capability,  these  forces  nnisi  be  able  lo  surv  ive  an  enemy  attack 
and  make  successful  retaliatory  strikes.' 
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Nuclear  war  is  not  yet  a  concern  ol'most  Third  World  stales,  but  strategic  war  is. 
.Substituting  "strategic  "  tor  "nuclear"  in  the  above  statement.  v\e  base  the  primary 
raison  d'ctiv  for  non-Israeli  Middle  East  air  forces.  The  primtiry  role  of  botli  the  IQAf- 
and  the  llAF  is  strategic  deteiTence.  One  glance  at  a  map  of  the  area  shows  why.  The 
lynchpin  of"  their  eccvK'mies  is  ('it.  and  the  gre;it  bulk  of  both  cinintries"  oil  fielits 
refineries,  and  pumping  stations  are  within  1 2.5  miles  of  their  mutual  borders.  In  a 
very  real  strategic  sense,  Iraq  and  Iran  are  in  a  ""mutual  (though  not  necessarih 
assured)  destruction'"  situation.  Their  oil  industries  are  very  vulnerable  to  attack,  and 
neither  state  can  completely  defend  its  oil  industry  fri>m  attack 

But  there  is  confusion  here.  In  both  countries,  but  especially  in  Iraq,  the  army  is 
perceived  as  the  decisive  and  most  important  military'  ami  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
concept  that  strategic  bombing  can  destroy  an  enemy's  capability  and  w  ill  to  fight  is 
not  necessarily  accepted,  thus  the  amiy  with  its  inherent  ability  to  physically  (K’cupy 
enemy  territory  is  perceived  as  the  decisive  military  ami.  TTius.  air  force  missions  are 
subordinated  to  amiy  needs.*  Second,  the  amiy  has  the  internal  political  role  of 
maintaining  civil  conirol,  again  through  (Kcupation.  Because  of  this  aspect  of  their 
mission,  amiy  commanders  have  more  political,  hence  bureaucratic,  clout.  Tlierefore. 
in  the  relationship  between  the  army  and  the  air  force,  it  is  the  amiy's  needs  which 
come  first;  the  air  force,  for  its  part,  must  support  these  needs  through  its  airlift,  close 
air  support,  air  interdiction,  reconnaissance,  and  counterair  capabilities.  Western 
observ  ers  w  ho  saw  this  relationship  were  thus  mystified  when  the  IQAF  especially 
did  not  seem  to  be  supporting  its  ground  forces.  The  Econoniisi  was  puzzled  by  the 
lack  of  activ  ity  by  "an  air  force  whose  main  role  was  supposed  to  be  close  support  of 
the  ground  forces."  An  informed  and  insightful  airpower  professional.  T.  R.  Milton, 
felt  in  January  1 98 1  that  there  was  "little  evidence  that  either  side  is  using  its  air  forces 
for  any  objective  purpose,  whether  air  superiority,  close  air  support,  or  planned 
interdiction.'"* 

.Such  observations  were  correct  if  one  assumes  the  primary  mission  of  the 
respective  air  forces  w  as  to  help  their  armies  gain  victory.  But  for  the  combatants,  the 
primary  benefit  of  their  air  forces  was  not  the  objectives  that  could  be  gained  through 
the  use  of  aircraft  but  the  destruction  that  could  be  avoided  through  the  deterrent  posed 
by  the  possession  of  aircraft. 

To  help  better  clarify  the  use  of  airpower  by  Iraq  and  Iran,  a  rev  iew  of  some  basic 
l!S  ideas  about  airpower  seems  appropriate.  AFM  1-1  again: 


t  he  medium  of  aerospace  provides  an  environmcni  lhal  allow  s  unlimited  horizontal  and 
venieal  movement  for  warfare  syslems.Tlic  freedom  ol Operation  pennitted  in  aerospace 
allows  our  forces  to  exploit  the  eharaetcrislics  of  range,  speed,  anrl  maneiiverabihtv. 
These  characteristics  enable  the  direct  application  of  power  against  all  elements  of  an 
enemy  's  military  resources  to  a  degree  not  possible  by  other  tbrees. 


*  I  iiflirtunaU’lv  lt>r  ihv  coiinlncs  coor«lin.ilUMi  hi*ivvt*i:ii  annics  .iml  .in  is  l.ickiiic.  .invl  ihy  [ititc’iiiMl  l»>i  .in  .nr  givniiiil 

ic.iin  remains  |uM  lhal  a  ptnenli.rl 
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\()  itis;ij;iL'emL-ni  licre.  Bill  ilic  aerospace  environnieni  is  not  soleK  owned  by  one 
side — the  enemy  can  exploit  range,  speed,  and  mancuverabilitx  to  put  direct 
application  ol  power  against  triendly  resources.  To  continue  w  itii  .M^M  I  -  I : 

Acu'spikc  power  ofTers  .  .  .  llevibiliiN.  reailines".  am!  |■e’'J>l>^sl^el1e''^.  It  also  I'Hers 
preseiKe.  Jesirucii\eness.  siii  \  i\abilit\.  ami  tnohiliiv. . . .  '[  heeoneeniralion  in  nitie  anil 
space  aiui  the  shock  elYeet  ol  the  »lesiriieiioii  that  can  he  acitieved  h\  aenwpace  !i>ives  is 
uiiln’Ui  ..cjua'i.  !'o'p  err.p! C'.-  :‘e»'''sp  .  <•  lories  are  capable  ol  selecu^e  or 
w  KiespreaJ  desiritciion  ot  an\  enenn  lortvs  ami  offier  assets.*’ 


.•\gain.  little  disagreement.  Air  t'orces  do  olTer  the  alorementioned.  But  above  all. 
they  offer  destrucli.m  and  punishment,  and  here  is  where  conceptions  about 
airpower  di\  erge. 

For  most  Western  obseners.  the  air  war  bet  ween  Iran  and  lrac|  is  generally  a  tactical 
air  war.  fought  w  ith  tactical  aircraft — F-4s.  F  5s.  Sukhois,  and  VIiG-2.5s — ilelivering 
conv  entional  ordnance.  The  respective  combatants  are  organized  as  tactical  air  forces. 
The  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  tends  to  regard  nuclear  capability  as 
the  characteristic  distinguishing  strategic  from  tactical  forces.  Doing  so.  it  credits  only 
the  United  States.  Soviet  Union.  Britain.  France,  and  China  with  strategic  forces. 
Middle  Eastern  air  forces  are  listed  as  if  they  are  strictly  tactical,  hav  ing  a  v  ariety  of 
interceptor  and  ground  attack  .  luadrons.  Parenthetically.  Iraq  additionally  has  two 
h<imber  squadrons.^  Aviation  Wcvk  noted  on  6  October  19S()  that  airstrikes  were  at  a 
level  well  below  the  litnit  of  both  sides' ability  ,  but  mistakenly  felt  that  their  "tactical 
aitpower  is  beine  used  to  support  the  primary  offensive  and  defensive  efforts  on  the 
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ground."  Thus.  Western  observ  ers,  thinking  of  Iran's  and  Iraq's  air  forces  as  purely 
tactical,  would  find  "the  lack  of  sustained  application  of  Iraq's  |  in  this  case]  aitpower 
is  one  of  the  more  puzzling  aspects  of  the  w  ar. 

But  it  is  less  puzzling  if  one  views  the  respective  air  forces  in  a  strategic  context. 
Both  sides  have  strategic  assets  which  they  do  not  w  ant  destroy  ed.  that  is  oil.  But  their 
oil  cannot  be  defended  adequately  since  it  lies  so  close  to  the  enemy  and  since  it  is  a 
very  soft  target — retlneries  and  storage  areas  can  be  heav  ily  damaged  by  strafing,  and 
tanker  captains  are  loath  to  risk  their  ships  if  there  is  a  seriou>  prosjx'ct  they  may  be 
attacked.  -Since  neither  side  can  defend  its  strategic  assets,  both  must  deter  the  other 
from  striking  them.  Then,  follow  ing  very  neatly  our  own  description  of  strategic 
offensive  forces,  both  the  IQAF  and  the  IIAF  seixe  primarily  as  a  vieterrent  to  the 
other's  ability  to  strike  at  strategic  targets.  Since  a  vital  part  of  deterrence  is  credibility 
communicated  by  political  will  and  forces  inbeing,  both  sides  must  make  the  other 
aware  that  it  has  the  forces  (here  the  long-range  striking  forces — the  air  forces) 
capable  of  inllicting  serious  strategic  damage  as  well  as  the  detennination  to  use  them, 
lb  preserve  this  capability,  the  air  forces  must  be  able  to  survive  enemy  attacks  and 
to  make  successful  retaliatory  attacks. 

In  the  recent  past.  Middle  Eastern  air  forces  have  been  used  as  vieterrents.  In  the 
Arah-lsraeli  confrontation,  the  thing  Israel  did  not  want  to  see  attacked  or  destroyed 
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was  its  [xtpulace.  In  1  ^56,  for  instance,  [Egyptian  ll-28s  were  a  deterrent  to  an  Israeli 
assault  on  Kgypl.  Israel  would  not  join  Britain  and  France  without  assurances  from 
them  that  Israeli  cities  would  not  be  bombed.  The  rebuilt  EAF  was  again  a  deterrent 
in  I  Israel  did  not  want  to  risk  Egyptian  bombing  of  Israeli  cities.  Israel's  answer 
in  1%7  was  the  same  that  Britain  and  France  devised  and  implemented  in  19,‘i6 — it 
destroyed  the  EAF-,  Egypt's  deterrent.  If  deterrence  is  composed  of  forces  inbeing 
plus  the  will  to  Use  diem.  Egyptian  deterrence  I'ailed  because  its  credibility  was 
destroyed  'vhen  its  forces  were  destroyed. 

Egypt's  vital  strategic  asset,  the  thing  it  did  not  want  to  see  destroyed,  was  its  amiy. 
Destruction  of  Egypt's  deterrent,  its  air  force,  in  EESb  and  1967  led  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Egyptian  army  in  both  cases.  Egypt's  answer  in  197.'\  was  different  from  that 
of  Israel  in  1967.  The  EAF  could  not  destroy  Israel's  deterrent,  the  lAF,  but  an 
integrated  ground-based  air  defense  system  could  (hopefully)  neutralize  it  while  the 
EAF  protected  rear  areas  from  attack.  Israeli  deterrence  failed  in  197.^  because  Egypt 
decided  its  credibility  could  be  lessened  through  ground-based  air  defense  which 
would  eviscerate  its  forces — the  lAF. 

The  Iran-Iraq  war  is  the  first  Middle  East  war  between  the  "haves"  of  the  region. 
People  and  armies,  to  be  sure,  are  important,  but  the  vital  strategic  asset  for  both  sides, 
the  resource  both  did  not  want  to  see  destroyed,  w  as  the  oil  industry.  One  could  make 
the  case  that  for  Iran's  revolutionary  leaders,  their  most  vital  asset  was  their  revolution. 
But  as  they  had  proved  to  themselves  that  the  shah's  military  could  not  destroy  the 
psy  chic  force  of  their  revolution,  they  felt  the  same  would  be  true  for  the  Iraqi  military . 
Thus  their  vital  strategic  wsset.  as  it  was  for  Iraq  and  as  it  was  for  the  shah,  was  the 
material  fuel  for  the  revolution,  the  income  derived  from  oil.  In  the  Iran-lraq  conte.xt. 
the  IIAF  was  Iran's  deterrent  to  Iraqi  attack.  But  Iranian  detencnce  failed.  It  failed 
because  the  credibility  of  its  force — the  IIAF — was  suspect  in  Iraqi  eyes.  Without 
force.  Iranian  deterrence  lacked  persuasiveness  to  Iraqi  decisionmakers. 

Not  that  Baghdad  had  any  doubt  about  Tehran's  intentions  or  will.  Iran's  Abadan 
refinery,  the  largest  in  the  world,  lies  right  on  the  .Shall-al-Arab  where  it  is  extremely 
vulnerable  to  any  type  of  military  action.  In  1972,  Iran  warned  Iraq  that  any  attack  on 
Abadan  would  trigger  massive  air  attacks  against  Iraqi  oil  fields  at  Kirkuk  and 
Mosul. The  Tehran  daily  Keytum  warned  on  2.‘i  August  1 980  that  "an  air  attack  by 
Iraq  will  be  met  with  .  .  .  the  destruction  of  Iraq's  sensitive  and  strategic  military 
positions." ' '  But  in  Iraqi  eyes,  the  credibility  of  that  threat  was  weak.  As  previously 
mentioned.  Baghdad  assessed  in  late  1980  that  Iranian  military  capability,  especially 
the  IIAF  was  weak  and  probably  figured  any  retaliatory  strikes  could  be  easily 
handled  by  what  Uxtked  to  be  a  fomiidable — though  untested — network  of  S.-\-2s. 
SA-.7s.  and  interceptors. 

Given  the  disjointed  tniimidiui  o:hl  rontro!  arnntyanents  in  the  IIAF  in  late 
September  1980.  it  is  likely  that  Iran  would  have  retaliated  for  Iraq's  invasion  by 
striking  Iraqi  oil  facilities  whether  or  not  Iraq  struck  Iranian  oil  facilities.  But  in  initial 
ground  movements  on  2.^  September.  Iraqi  artillery  rounds  began  hitting  the  Abadan 
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refinery.  Inic)  then  responded  on  the  next  day  with  strikes  on  oil  I'aeilities  at  liandar-e 
Khomeini  and  Kharg  Island.  Hie  IIAF continued  w  ith  strikes  on  Mosul.  Kirkuk,  and 
Basra. 

Neither  Iranian  nor  Iraqi  attacks  on  strategic  targets  were  heaw  or  sustained 
enough  to  cause  total  destruction,  but  both  were  enough  to  cause  severe  damage  and 
inflict  punishment.  Up  to  30  percent  of  Iraqi  oil  facilities  were  estimated  damaged. 
Iraqi  oil  loadine  facilities  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  were  so  damaecd  that  they  would 
take  tw'o  yeai  s  to  repair  or  to  replace.  "Asa  result  of  this  damage.  Iraq  was  forced  on 
26  September  to  halt  oil  exports."  IIAF  airstrikes.  however,  were  not  uniformly 
successful.  One  witness  noted  initial  strikes  on  a  Basra  petoxthemical  complex  missed 
the  main  plant  and  hit  support  facilities  instead. "  And  F-4s  try  ing  to  hit  an  oil  refinery 
south  of  Baghdad  missed  the  refinery'  by  three-quartersof  a  mile.'^  But  IIAF  attacks 
on  strategic  targets  were  immediate,  fairly  large  scale,  and  continued  for  several 
weeks.  It  is  entirely  probable  that  had  the  IIAF  response  early  in  the  war  been  less 
massive  or  intense  and  had  it  not  continued  daily  despite  its  losses,  then  the  Iraqi 
leadership  would  have  directed  the  IQAF  to  destroy  the  Iranian  oil  industry  .  (Their 
capability  may  have  been  lacking,  but  they  would  have  been  directed  to  make  the 
attempt.)  As  it  was.  the  IIAF  response  restored  the  credibility  of  the  Iranian  deterrent, 
and  the  attacks  on  strategic  targets  became  part  of  a  retaliatory  cycle.  The  strikes  on 
oil  facilities  were  not  irrational;  they  were  not  designed  so  much  as  a  means  of 
destroying  the  facilities  in  order  to  reduce  the  enemy's  ability  to  fight  as  they  were 
merely  a  means  of  punishing  the  enemy,  of  persuading  him  to  cease  hitting  friendly 
oil  targets. 

Spokesmen  for  both  sides  were  explicit  in  stating  the  reasons  for  the  attacks  on 
strategic  targets.  Iranian  Defense  Minister  Fakuri  on  2.3  September  noted  that  the  IIAF 
first  hit  airfields  and  then  embarked  on  retaliatory  attacks  on  strategic  positions.'^  The 
Iraqi  Defense  Minister  two  days  later  referred  to  Iraqi  strategic  strikes  also  as 
retaliation  and  stated  that  if  Iran  bombed  a  civilian  area  or  oil  facilities.  Iraq  would 
do  likewise.  He  blamed  Iran  for  starting  the  strategic  bombing  phase,  an  act  which 
forced  Iraq  to  retaliate,  thus  escalating  the  war."  The  strategic  exchange  tixik  on  the 
aspect  of  a  blood  feud  with  both  sides  retaliating,  expecting  the  other  to  be  the  first 
to  back  off  On  6  October,  an  Iraqi  Anned  Forces  General  Command  communique 
stated  that  IQAF  bombing  of  Tehran  on  that  day  had  been  done  "to  make  Tehran 
understand  it  should  not  hit  civilian  targets."  Retaliation  and  punishment  were  still 
the  byword  in  December  when  Iranian  officials  explained  that  stepped-up  II.AF 
operations  auainst  oil  targets  were  in  retaliation  for  IQAF  raids  on  Iranian  oil 
installations,  and  Tehran  radio's  Arabic  .service  noted  that  the  Iranian  effort  to 
destroy  Iraq's  oil  exporting  terminal  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  was  strictly  for 
punishment,  "dealing  . . .  an  economic  blow  to  the  Iraqi  regime."' 

But  even  though  strategic  deterrence  had  so  conspicuously  failed  in  the  fall  of 
1 9S().  it  w  as  still  a  major  errneem  for  both  ctruntries'  futures.  Both  had  show  n  the  other 
they  had  the  will  and  the  ability  to  inllict  punishment,  if  not  totally  destroy  each  other  's 
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pri/cil  assets.  But  hoili  luul  sulTercii  severe  losses  wliile  esiablisliine  llnii  ereclihiliis. 

S  j 

lr;i(.l  claimed  to  ha\k  a.Auied  67  attacking  Iranian  aircralt  on  2.'  Septenilx’r  alone." 
But  the  IQ.M-  h;td  not  esetiped  unscathed  either.  An  Iraqi  olTicial  told  a  Kuwaiti 
tiewspaper  iti  earl\  October  that  the  IQ.AF  had  lost  17  |X'rcent  ol  its  Idrces.  addine 
how  ever  thiit  it  retaitted  its  basic  efiecliveness.'"  Continued  losses  oC  this  mtigtiitude 
would  e\entuall>  erode  atty  credibilitv  their  detenents  would  ha\e.  rhereldre. 
airl'ratiies  and  crew  s  had  to  be  conserved  U'  preserve  a  cretlible  deterrent  Ibr  the  liiture. 

Hence,  it  was  not  soleK  that  aircraft  were  K'ing  lost  orthal  supplies  were  limited 
that  ctiused  a  reduction  in  airstrikes  or  activ  it\.  but  it  w as  also  because  the  ptissession 
t)f  these  planes  created  a  detenent  to  the  other  side's  use  of  his  planes.  The  platies 
could  tiot  objectiveK  win  the  conniei,  but  they  coulil  inllict  putiishment  mi/w 
however,  so  long  as  they  existed.  L’sing  them  to  inllict  higher  levels  of  putiishmettt. 
and  losing  them  in  the  attetnpt.  would  only  inv  ite  future  ret;ili;itorv  attticks  for  which 
there  would  be  only  a  weak,  if  not  nonexistent,  response.  Thus,  it  was  not  sutprising 
when  Saddam  Husay  n  told  the  Iraqi  National  Assembly  on  4  Nov  embet  th;it  he  would 
not  allow  the  Western  media  to  force  him  to  use  up  his  air  force. 


Wo  will  not  use  our  .lir  lorec.  Wo  will  keep  it.  Two  soars  lionoo  our  .iir  toroo  will  vull  ho 
ill  ;i  piisitloii  to  potiiul  R.ini-Sasir  and  his  oollaKirali'is  ' ' 


Performance — The  IQAF  and  11 A 
in  Strategic  Strikes 

We  have  a  problem  ev  aluating  the  pertbrmance  of  both  air  forces  in  the  strategic 
role  since  the  goal  of  both  seemed  to  be  to  induce  the  other  to  accept  a  mutual  cessation 
of  strategic  attacks.  It  is  difficult  to  use  bombing  accunicy  as  a  measure,  since  it  v  aried 
so.  We  already  noted  the  1 1 AF  had  early  in  the  war  missed  targets  ;it  Basrtiaini  Baghdad 
quite  badiv.  but  the  IQAF  raid  on  Tehran  on  the  llrsi  dav  of  the  war  was  haixllv  an 
example  to  lollow  as  it  resulted  in  only  light  damage  and  two  Iranians  killed."  Despite 
a  number  of  IQAF  attacks,  local  residents  at  Tabriz  reporleil  the  city  unscathed  in  late 
September,  and  an  attempt  in  October  to  bomb  the  Tabriz  refinerv  was  reponed  to 
have  missed  that  fairly  large  and  obvious  target  entirely."^  On  other  occasions, 
attacking  aircraft  were  very  accurate.  In  early  October.  Western  observ  ers  noted  direct 
hits  on  the  key  Dawrah  power  plant  at  Baghdail.  and  IIAF  attack  tiircrafl  caused 
considerable  damage  to  oil  pumping  facilities  in  Kirkuk  and  a  cement  plant  at 
Mosul."*’ 

Fffectiveness.  howev  er,  can  be  used  as  a  measure.  Neither  air  force  caused  enough 
damage  to  the  enemy  to  force  him  out  of  the  war.  but  both  tlid  cause  enough  to  force 
him  to  reduce  his  punishment  attacks.  IIAF  attacks  around  Kirkuk  cxiused  Iraq  to 
declare  force  majeure  on  27  .September  and  cease  puitipine  oil  through  its  pi(vlines 
w  hich  ran  through  Syria  and  Turkey  to  the  Mediterranean,"  lltese  pipelines  were  not 
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ivopencd  mnii  2 1  Nuwmlvi."'  Kliai"  Kland.  Iran's  niaji)i  njl  u\porting  tcnnaial.  hatl 

‘  ■’(J 

been  elosetl  ai  tlie  stall  ol  the  war.  but  it.  Uh).  was  able  to  reo|X'n  on  22  Noseinlx'i.' 
B\  tliat  time,  both  'Tehran  anil  Baghilatl  knew  each  other  hail  the  capahiliti  to  inlTiet 
more  punishment  on  oil.  but  both  hail  b\  then  Ix'en  ileierreil  liom  eoniinuing.  T  rom 
that  time  on.  altaeks  on  oil  appeared  to  be  ritiialistie  attempts  lo  signal  displeasure. 

Renewed  ll.-M-  raids  arouiul  Kirkuk,  causing  fires  in  storage  tanks  but  not  heaw 
enough  to  cause  a  cessation  of  the  oil  flow,  were  answereil  by  Iraiji  strikes  at  a 
petrochemical  plant  under  construction  at  Banilar-e  Khomeini.  'The  plant  had  already 
been  shut  dow  n  w  hen  its  Japanese  workers  had  Iven  pulled  out.  so  the  lrai|i  attacks 
caused  only  more  damage  but  did  not  signillcandy  affect  Iran's  oil  lifelii'e.  Iran's  late 
November  ’destruction"  of  Iraq's  offshore  oil  loading  platt'onns  at  Mina  al-Bakr  and 
Khor  al-Amaya  was  answered  by  a  resumption  of  IQAK  raids  on  Kharg  Island  and 
Banilar-e  Khomeini.  But  the  destruction  of  the  platfontis  was  more  or  less  a  payback 
for  the  '  destruction"  of  the  Abadan  rerinery,  and  the  retaliatory  raids  on  Kharg  caused 
little  damage  and  scared  olf  few  tankers.  ^*’ 

.So  airstrikes  on  strategic  targets  by  the  two  air  forces  w  ere  effective  in  restoring  a 
siiiuitiou  of  mutual  deterrence  but  w  ere  not  effectiv  e  in  forcing  a  decision.  'W  hy  '.’  One 
retison  is  they  both  used  tiH>  few  aircraft  in  their  strikes.  Observ  ers  nev  er  saw  more 
than  six  aircraft  in  a  single  attack. ''  Only  three  IQAf- tiircraft  hit  Tehran  in  theopening 
attacks;  only  two  IIAF  plattes  were  noted  the  next  day  in  an  attack  on  Baghtlail:  in 
another  HAT'  attack  on  Baghdad,  two  planes  bombed  while  twav  covered  for  them. 
By  contrast.  Israel  in  1967  used  1 20  aircraft  in  its  attacks  on  the  ligyptian  Air  force. 
Tliree  waves  of  40  planes  each  struck  at  Egyptian  bases;  then,  refueled  and  reanned. 
came  back  ftvr  a  second  attack  for  a  total  of  240  attack  soiiies.  Hie  Israeli  strategic 
attacks  hit  like  a  load  of  bricks,  the  Iranian  and  Iraqi  attacks  like  pebbles. 

Both  sides  also  appeared  lo  have  a  problem  with  unexploded  ordnance.''^  The 
unexploded  munitions  problem  may  have  been  caused  by  both  pilots  and  load  crews. 
Tlie  pilots  may  have  delivered  their  weapon:,  well  outside  optimum  parameters,  but 
many  of  the  w  eapons  dropped  on  Iraqi  targets,  for  instance,  diil  not  explode  fveause 
they  had  been  improperly  fused  and  primed.  '  Part  of  the  II, \F  problem  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  load  crews  during  the  days  of  the  shah  had  to  Iv  as  politically  reliable 
as  the  aircrew  s  and  were  thus  thoroughly  checked  out  by  the  shah’s  internal  security 
organi/.ation.  After  the  revolution,  anyone  so  thoroughly  checked  out  and  trusted  by 
the  shah’s  regime  was  immediately  suspect  under  the  revolutionary  regime. 

In  all,  the  IIAF  probably  achieved  belter  results  than  the  IQAF.  Despite  its 
organi/alional  problems,  the  IlAFcanied  Iran’s  fight  lo  Iraq  in  the  crucial  early  days 
of  the  war  and,  in  doing  so.  let  Baghdad  know  it  could  not  expect  an  inexpensive 
victory.  Overall,  the  IIAF  hit  harder  than  the  IQAF.  Tliey  seemed  lo  pul  more  effort 
into  their  offensive  operations,  and  they  probably  causeil  more  damage — cs|vcially 
in  the  northern  oil  areas  around  Kirkuk.  flS-lrained  Iranian  aircrews  seemeil  more 
aggressive  and  more  willing  to  lake  risks  than  their  Iraqi  counierpans.  IIAF  aiivraft 
were  certainly  belter.  The  F-4  es|x;cially  could  carry  a  heav  ier  ordnance  load  to  longer 
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niniics  lhaii  cch:Ii.I  an\  IQAI-  planes.  I'lie  IQAI-  was  espeeially  displeased  uith  the 
eapabiliiies  ol  the  Mi(i-2,^s.  I'hey  had  hoped  U)  use  these  airerafl  on  siraleei'’  targets 
well  inside  Iran,  but  range  and  load  problems  severely  limited  their  use.'  'Although 
little  real  ilamage  was  done  in  the  raid,  it  seiAed  as  a  kind  ol  "lap  on  the  shoulder  to 
l^tighdad.  shov\  ing  that  nothing  in  Iraq  was  out  of  IIAI-  range. 

The  Vital  Importance  of  Attrition 

.\n  air  toree  in  this  region  must  deter  enemies  from  attacking  strategic  assets,  so 
it  must  remtiin  credible  to  remain  a  deterrent.  Since  eredibilitv  is  a  function  of  both 
v\ill  and  forces  inlx'ing.  then  air  forces  must  be  kept  inbeing,  dliey  must  be  kept 
inbeing  b\  Ix'ing  able  to  sur\  ive  an  enemy  attack.  This  can  be  dttne  by  hardening  the 
airtleld.  sheltering  the  aircraft,  and  having  a  robust  air  defense  network .  The\  can  also 
be  sutA  i\  able  if  the\  tire  salehavened,  as  was  the  case  w  ith  the  Eec  piian  .Air  Force  in 
and  the  IQ.AI-  in  19X0.  '  But  surviving  enemy  attacks  is  only  part  of  the 
equation;  an  air  force  must  surv  ive  its  own  attacks.  There  is  a  perceptual  critical  mass, 
a  number  ol  tiirlrames  and  aircrews,  below  which  the  credibility  of  a  deterrent 
eviiporaies,  Enemy  attacks  reduce  the  si/e  of  the  deterrent  somewhat,  but  in  this 
ptirticular  wtir  the  most  severe  losses  for  both  sides  seem  to  have  occurred  during 
offensive  openitions.  The  more  the  IQAF or  II AF presses  the  attack,  the  more  planes 
;intl  crew  s  thev  lose  through  enemy  responses,  accident,  or  sheer  usage,  and  the  closer 
ihev  fall  lowtird  that  critical  mass  below  which  they  do  not  want  to  drop.  How  is  that 
critical  mass  deluied .’  Is  it  an  objective  number,  a  subjective  feel,  or  a  ix'rception  of 
enemv  perceptions  .’  The  answer  is  not  readily  apparent.  Perhaps  it  dix's  not  even  come 
under  conscious  csaisideiation  bv  IQAF  and  II.AF  planners,  but  ii  is  ilicir'. 

One  thing  that  makes  the  attrition  problem  all  the  more  acute  is  the  fact  that  Iran 
and  Iraq,  like  most  Third  World  l■(^un^^ies.  are,  in  essence,  elients.  supplicants  of  those 
indiistriali/evl  states  tha'  produce  aircraft.  I  .eaders  in  nations  whose  defense  industries 
produce  .nrcrafl  know  they  have  a  more  or  less  steady  suppiv  of  replacement  aircraft. 
No  ntiitter  how  long  the  priKluction  lead  time,  both  .Soviet  and  Western  military 
planners  know  there  will  be  a  replacement  for  MiCis  and  F-lbs  lost  in  combat.  On  a 
smaller  scale,  w  hile  Argentine  .Air  Force  leaders  must  be  uneasy  about  replacements 
for  Mirages  and  A-4s  lost  in  the  F-alklands,  they  know  there  w  ill  be  replacements  for 
Piicara  aircraft  lost  to  British  gunners  because  the  Pucani  is  producetl  in  .Argentina. 
In  prior  Middle  l-astern  wars,  Israeli  decisionmakers  knew  that  links  w  ith  the  Ihiited 
Slates  were  so  strong  th;it  replacement  aircraft  wouUI  be  forthcoming  should  Israel 
really  need  them.  Hence.  Isrtiel  knew  it  had  replacements  even  if  they  were  not  built 
by  Israeli  industry. 

In  these  tliree  ctises.  military  tiiul  [lolitical  decisionmakers  have  a  much  higher 
threshohl  of  attrition  pain  than  do  those  decisionmakers  in  a  state  that  h;is  neither 
industry  nor  reliable  industrial  triends.  Military  objectives  can  I  pursued  with  more 
determination,  aiul  a  higher  level  of  aiiimme  ibul  not  necessarily  aircrew  )  losses  can 
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be  sustained  by  a  state  that  has  an  ability  to  gain  replacements.  Even  if  that  ability  is 
only  a  perceived  one  in  the  minds  of  decisionmakers,  they  will  act  on  the  basis  of  their 
perceptions.  A  more  determined  use  of  aircraft  may  indeed  lead  to  higher  attrition, 
but  it  may  also  lead  to  a  quick  resolution  of  the  conflict  and,  hence,  lower  long-term 
attrition,  especially  if  one  side  in  the  conflict  has  a  lower  threshold  of  attrition  pain. 

Those  who  cannot  count  upon  a  dependable  supply  of  replacements  must  always 
feel  uneasy  about  committing  their  stock  of  airframes  to  combat.  One  way  to  reduce 
that  unease  is  to  .sttx'kpile  as  much  equipment  as  possible  in  the  hope  that  future 
conflicts  will  be  limited  sufficiently  .so  that  existing  stockpiles  will  suffice.  The  shah 
had  noted  that  Israel,  heavily  amted  as  it  was,  had  needed  a  massive  US  airlift  of  amis 
during  the  197.1  war  to  continue  the  fight  on  Israeli  terms.  He.  therefore,  sought  to 
purchase  as  much  equipment  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  reduce  Iran's 
dependence  on  arms  suppliers  should  a  shooting  war  ever  break  out.  He  also  bought 
a  formidable  strategic  airlift  capacity — 707s  and  747.s — to  further  reduce  Iranian 
dependence  on  arms  suppliers.  Iran,  he  planned,  would  not  have  to  depend  on  a  sole 
source  of  weaponry;  Iran  would  possess  a  huge  stockpile  of  equipment  to  fight, 
including  transport  aircraft  to  deliver  arms  purchased  from  foreign  sellers  or 
armament  manufacturers.'^'^  Iraq's  leadership  saw  the  problem  in  a  similar  light. 
Saddam  Husayn  in  a  1975  speech  stated:  "We  believe  that  no  country  with  serious 
problems  which  relies  on  importing  its  weapons  can  claim  to  be  absolutely 
independent."^*’  Consequently.  Iraq.  too.  had  built  up  a  strategic  airlift  fleet, 
possessing  12  11-76/Candid  transports  in  1980. 

By  1 980.  both  countries  hud  a  large  amount  of  equipment,  but  neither  had  a  secure, 
large-scale  source  of  resupply.  Unlike  Israel  or  Egypt  and  Syria  in  1973.  Iran  and  Iraq 
in  1980  had  no  friends.  Iran,  holding  American  diplomats  prisoner,  was  an 
international  pariah.  Iraq  had  over  the  years  alienated  its  major  supplier,  the  USSR, 
and  Moscow  had  the  opportunity  in  1980-81  to  take  the  high  road  of  "neutrality." 
withholding  major  deliveries  from  Baghdad  and  teaching  the  Iraqis  a  lesson  about  the 
limits  a  supplier  can  impose  upon  a  buyer."*’  Iraq  could  and  did  turn  to  other  Western 
suppliers,  like  the  French,  but  the  Iraqi  military  had  enough  problems  conducting  a 
war  without  introducing  new  systems  that  would  only  further  tax  its  logistics  base. 

So  the  essential  attrition  problem  remained.  Both  sides  were  losing  aircraft  and 
inexorably  reducing  their  strategic  deterrents.  Both  sought  out  other  supplies  and 
suppliers  to  ameliorate  the  problem,  but  neither  could  depend  upon  having  a  secure 
enough  .source  to  ensure  a  continuing  balance  between  losses  and  replacements.  Tlie 
need  to  reduce  their  losses  thus  led  both  sides  to  limit  the  use  of  their  aircraft  in 
high-threat  environments. 

The  number  and  intensity  of  attacks  on  strategic  (oil  and  industrial)  targets  began 
to  decline  about  8  October,  having  fairly  well  petered  out  as  a  daily  iKcurrence  by  the 
end  of  the  month.  Through  November  and  December.  IIAF  aircraft  kept  up  random 
attacks  on  Iraqi  oil  targets.  chicHy  in  the  north  around  Mosul  and  Kirkuk.  IQAF 
strategic  attacks  hallowed  a  similar  pattern,  slacking  off  to  almost  none  by  1 
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November.  Deep  strikes  into  the  Tehran  area  were  discontinued  alter  16  October. 
Tu-22s  had  stmck  at  Mehrabad  Airport  on  the  first  day  of  the  war  and  at  a  retlnery 
and  intiustrial  area  in  the  southeni  section  of  the  city  on  three  other  (Krasioris  through 
16  October.  Perhaps  feeling  it  had  made  clear  its  capability  to  strike  Iran's  capitol 
(even  though  its  strikes  caused  no  major  dislocation),  Baghdad  decided  to  cut  its 
bomber  losses  by  restricting  further  attacks  to  targets  closer  to  the  border  where  10  AF 
aircraft  would  be  exposed  to  defenses  for  a  smaller  period  of  time.  Random  airstrikes 
on  Iran's  vital  oil  loading  facility  at  Kharg  Island  continued  through  April.  Tliey  had 
no  lasting  effect  on  Iranian  oil  exports  since  they  appeared  to  be  similar  to  the  IIAF's 
raids  into  northern  Iraq — small  scale,  hit-and-run  efforts  seemingly  designed  to 
advertise  a  capability  and  to  intlict  some  measure  of  punishment  while  limiting 
exposure  to  defenses  and  thereby  holding  down  attrition.  The  increased  numbers  of 
interdiction  attacks  launched  by  both  air  forces  after  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  war 
was  a  reflection  of  both  doctrinal  and  attrition  needs.  The  incredible  Iranian  Joint 
General  Staff  Announcement  Number  82  on  28  .September  stated  that; 


Now  that  IIAF  pilots  have,  amt  will  destroy  military  targets  |siel  msidc  Iraq,  they  have 
commenced  their  severe  coumerattack  on  enemy  units  which  have  inlillralcd  our  dear 
country.'*' 


This  statement  was  both  a  reflection  of  having  run  through  most  of  the  preplanned 
missions  left  over  from  prerevolutionary  days  and  a  recognition  that  continuance 
of  those  kinds  of  missions  into  high-threat  areas  would  reduce  the  IIAF  lo 
impotence.  Accordingly,  both  sides  began  to  seek  out  interdiction-type  targets  in 
less  heavily  defended  areas. 

All  attrition  is  not,  however,  the  same.  Dr  Williamson  Murray,  a  fomier  research 
as.sociate  at  the  Air  University's  Airpower  Research  Institute,  in  his  study  of  Luftwaffe 
operations  during  World  War  II  postulated  three  different  types  of 
attrition — offensive,  response,  and  imposed.  Offensive  aiirition  are  those  calculated 
losses  caused  by  one's  own  initiative  that  one  is  willing  to  suffer  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
a  gain  through  the  offensive  use  of  airpower.  Offensive  attrition  is  that  which  the 
Israeli  Air  Force  had  to  accept  in  197,^  when  it  took  high  losses  in  its  effort  to  kntK'k 
out  Syrian  SA-6s  on  the  Golan  front."*^  The  IIAF  suffered  offensive  attrition  when  it 
struck  back  hard  at  Iraqi  strategic  targets  on  September  1 980.  losing  a  grxxl  number 
of  aircraft  (67  by  Iraq's  probably  overoptimistic  claim).  IQAF  losses  during  attacks 
in  Tehran,  including  at  least  twoTu-22s  in  October.’*'*  were  similarly  caused  by  Iraqi 
initiative. 

Conversely,  response  attriiion  is  that  caused  by  enemy  initiative,  the  losses  you 
suffer  by  either  being  destroyed  on  the  ground  or  by  defending  y  trurself  from  enemy 
attack.  The  Egyptian  Air  Force  losses  in  1936  and  1967  were  classic  examples  of 
response  attrition,  though  the  EAF  was  given  little  opportunity  to  respond.  In  197.J. 
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the  EAF  accepted  a  certain  level  of  offensive  attrition  in  its  opening  airstrikes  into  the 
Sinai  but  sought  to  reduce  its  response  attrition  through  hardening  of  airfields  and  by 
restricting  the  EAF’s  defensive  responsibilities  while  increasing  those  of 
ground-based  airdefensc.  Ncitherthe  IIAF  nor  the  lOAF  suffered  very  much  response 
attrition  for  several  reasons — t>ne,  both  had  hardened  air  bases;  twci.  neither  air  force 
mounted  a  sustained  eounterair  offensive;  three.  Iraq  especially  tended  to  rely  more 
on  SAMs  and  AAA  for  defense;  and  four,  neither  really  had  to  contend  with  enemy 
fighter  sweeps  or  escort  aircraft  as  part  of  strike  packages. 

Finally,  imposed  atrritioii  is  that  which  is  forced  upon  you  by  the  demands  of  the 
situation.  As  such,  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  both  offensive  and  response  attrition.  But 
while  one  can  avoid  the  first  two  types  of  attrition — by  exercising  no  initiative  in  the 
first  case  or  not  contesting  the  issue  in  the  second — imposed  attrition  cannot  be 
avoided.  When  it  became  apparent  to  Egypt  in  197.^  that  the  Israeli  .Sue/  Canal 
crossing  at  Deversoir  threatened  the  e.xislence  of  the  Egyptian  Third  Amiy  and 
perhaps  the  entire  Egyptian  anny.  the  EAF  was  thrown  into  the  fray  for  the  first  lime 
in  a  desperate  attempt  to  salvage  the  situation.  Most  of  the  losses  the  EAF  suffered 
occurred  in  this  effort.  But  the  EAF  could  do  nothing  else  than  to  try  to  save  the  anny. 
regardless  of  the  long  (xids  it  faced.  The  attrition  the  EAF  suffered  was  imposed  on 
it;  it  could  not  he  avoided. 

Neither  the  IIAF  nor  the  IQAF  was  ever  really  forced  into  such  a  position.  The 
IIAF,  especially,  .seemed  to  feel  that  the  offensive  attritic  n  it  suffered  was  high  enough 
to  cause  the  IQAF  to  back  off  on  the  pressure.  The  IQAF  was  not  willing  or  was  unable 
to  bear  the  offensive  attrition  cost  required  to  impose  crushing  losses  on  either  the 
IIAF  or  Iran  itself  The  same  was  true  of  the  IIAF.  Attrition  through  offensive  action 
was  too  high  to  sustain,  so  lower  threat  missions  became  the  norm  regardless  of  their 
minimal  impact  on  the  course  of  the  war.  For  both  air  forces,  and  especially  for  the 
IQAF.  the  gains  achievable  through  airpower  outweighed  the  perceived  loss  of  power 
that  accompanied  the  attrition  of  their  aircraft.  Palpable  losses  that  could  not  be 
quickly  replaced  weighed  more  on  Iraqi  and  Iranian  decisionmakers  than  did 
theoretical  gains  that  might  be  achieved.  Victory  in  the  war.  if  it  was  to  be  achieved, 
would  be  gained  by  the  army.  The  air  force  would  assist  the  army  if  it  did  not  cost  tix) 
much  in  attrition  of  aircraft  assets. 


Performance — ^The  IQAF  and 
IIAF  in  Strategic  Defense 


Although  defenses  inside  Iran  and  Iraq  inlTicted  enough  attrition  uptm  enemy  air 
forces  to  cause  the  respective  national  leaderships  to  abandon  strategic  bombing  as  a 
major  part  of  their  war  effort,  the  tiverall  defensive  perfomiance  on  both  sides  was 
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not  particularly  good.  The  early  warning  radar  networks,  in  particular,  seemed  totally 
ineffective.  Iraqi  bombers  were  able  to  penetrate  to  Tehran  on  at  least  three  tKcasions 
without  meeting  any  IIAF  opposition  until  after  they  had  already  delivered  their 
ordnance.  While  IQAF  flight  planners  could  have  used  terrain  masking  to  penetrate 
the  mountainous  areas  along  the  border,  their  ability  to  fly  undetected  as  far  inland  as 
Tehran,  Shiraz,  and  Isfahan  must  have  been,  at  least  in  part,  a  reflection  of  intelligence 
on  Iranian  radar  capabilities  obtained  from  Iranian  exiles  who  cooperated  with 
Baghdad."*"^  Similarly,  Iranian  aircraft  were  able  to  strike  targets  inside  Iraq, 
apparently  unhindered  by  IQAF  interceptors  while  en  route  to  their  targets.  The  Iraqi 
defensive  problem  was  compounded,  however,  by  geographic  realities.  Iraqi  strategic 
targets  all  lay  relatively  close  to  the  Iranian  border  where  the  topography  is  veiy 
mountainous.  This  allowed  IIAF  strike  aircraft  to  fly  low  through  Iranian  mountain 
passes,  popping  out  into  Iraqi  radar  coverage  only  after  having  already  crossed  the 
border.  IIAF  run-ins  to  targets  were  often  a  matter  of  only  a  few  minutes  after  border 
crossing. 

The  ability  of  the  LAF,  flying  low  and  fast,  to  arrive  unhindered  over  Iraqi  cities 

led  some  to  conclude  that  the  entire  Iraqi  defensive  command  and  control  structure 

had  either  collapsed  or  was  extremely  incompetent.'*^  While  the  Iraqi  defensive 

system  undoubtedly  had  severe  shortcomings,  this  appears  to  be  too  harsh  a  judgment. 

French  reporters  in  Baghdad  routinely  heard  warnings  of  impending  attacks  well 

before  Iranian  aircraft  appeared  over  the  city.'*^  It  appears  a  major  reason  Iranian 

aircraft  were  able  to  get  to  their  target  relatively  unmolested  was  the  Iraqi  defensive 

.setup.  It  appeared  that  the  Iraqis  had  made  those  areas  which  were  well  equipped  with 

air  defense  weapons  into  virtual  free-fire  zones.  Thus,  any  aircraft  over  areas  like 

Baghdad.  Basra,  and  possibly  Kirkuk  were  assumed  to  be  hostile  and  free  game  for 

Iraqi  gunners.  The  IQAF  would  not  attempt  an  intercept  in  these  areas  due  to  the 

inability  of  Iraqi  ground  air  defenses  to  discriminate  between  friend  or  foe.  The  IQAF 

apparently,  therefore,  flew  combat  air  patrols  (CAPs)  over  certain  areas  that  did  not 

have  ground-based  air  defenses  and  would  only  intercept  Irtinian  penetrators  w  hen 

the  Iranians  came  inside  the  IQAF  CAP  area.  While  this  system  limited  IQAF 

flexibility  to  cope  with  IIAF  intruders  and  allowed  IIAF  pilots  to  face  only  one 

defensive  problem  at  a  time,  the  Iraqis  were  probably  sensible  to  adopt  it.  In  their 

enthusiasm.  Iraqi  gunners  reportedly  downed  one  of  their  ow  n  11-76  transports  over 
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Baghdad  on  the  first  day  of  the  war. 

Iraq's  defensive  problems  were  also  compounded  by  the  high-expenditure  rate  of 
SAMs  and  AAA  rounds.  Western  observers  in  Baghdad  and  Basra  noted  SAMs  and 
artillery  rounds  all  over  the  sky  during  Iranian  raids  early  in  the  w  ar.  raids  that  probably 
comprised  two  to.  at  most,  four  aircraft.'***  A  British  reporter  who  arrived  in  Baghdad 
two  weeks  into  the  war  noted.  "The  rain  of  spent  shells  even  interrupted  tennis  on  the 
British  Embassy  lawn."'^*’  The  resultant  rapid  depletion  of  ammunition  stiKks  that 
Iraq's  suppliers  were  not  refilling  obviously  became  a  complicating  factor  for  Iraqi 
air  defense  planners. 
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F'roni  the  Iraeii  perspective,  another  problem  was  the  ability  of  Iranian  pilots  to 
avoitl  Iraqi  SA-2s  and  SA-3s.  Many  IIAF  aircrews  were  able  to  turn  inside  Ira^i 
surface-to-air  missiles  by  using  tactics  taught  them  by  U.S  Air  Force  instructors.' ' 
One  Iraqi  response  was  to  withdraw  some  of  their  limited  number  of  .SA-6s  from  the 
front  inside  Iran  and  place  them  around  strategic  taruets.  thus  leavinsi  Kx)  few  SA-6s 
to  be  very  ettectivc  at  either  ltx.'ation.  ‘ 

The  Iranian  strategic  defensive  setup  was  harder  to  detemiine.  It  appeared  Iran 
depended  more  on  fighters  for  defense  than  on  SAMs  if  only  because  Iranian  SAMs 
were  in  such  a  bud  state  of  readiness.  InmUiii  conihat  reports  claimed  about  equal 
numbers  of  Iraqi  losses  caused  by  AAA  and  by  Iranian  fighters.  While  most  of  the 
AAA  claims  were  near  the  battlefront.  a  number  were  also  claimed  in  the  Kharg 
Istand-Biishehr  area,  indicating  Iranian  concern  with  the  defense  of  this  temiinal. 
Most  of  the  interception  claims  were  in  areas  behind  the  front  lines,  indicating  IIAF 
aircraft  on  airborne  alert  had  been  vectored  to  intercept  Iraqi  intmders.  One  of  its  most 
important  roles  appeared  to  be  as  an  airborne  early  warning  platform,  detecting 
intruders  w  ith  its  AWG-9  radar  and  infonning  other  aircraft  who  then  tried  for  the 
interception.'^^  F-  14s  apparently  did  not  get  too  close  to  the  fight  for  some  time  as  it 
was  not  until  March  1 98 1  that  /nufi  clispaiclies  mentioned  any  F- 14  encounters. 

Iraqi  leaders  seemed  very  displeased  with  Iraqi  defensive  perfonnances  and 
seemed  inclined  to  blame  their  Soviet-supplied  equipment  rather  than  acknowledge 
their  own  structural  problems.  Although  undoubtedly  Soviet  equipment  has  its 
shoncomings.  the  relatively  ptxrr  Iraqi  perfomiance  cannot  be  totally  laid  at  the  feet 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  At  any  rate,  the  Iraqis  began  to  seek  out  French  equipment  to 
supplement  and/or  replace  the  Soviet  equipment  with  which  they  were  displeased. 
Baghdad  approached  the  French  in  late  1 9X0  with  requests  to  buy  Crotale  and  Roland 
surface-to-air  missile  systems  to  augment  their  depleted  .Soviet  SAM  ar.senal.'^"^  Tlie 
Iraqis  were  also  displeased  with  Soviet  air-to-air  missiles.  Pakistani  technicians  were 
reported  to  have  helped  the  Iraqis  modify  some  MiG-2  Is  to  carry  the  French-made 
Magic  air-to-air  missile.  The  Iraqis  claimed  to  have  used  a  MiG-21  so  equipped  to 
down  an  F- 1 4. Additionally,  in  early  1 9X I  the  Iraqis  received  the  llrst  of  their  1 977 
order  t)f  .36  Mirage  F-l  s.'*’^’  This  move  to  French  equipment  was  due  not  only  to  real 
problems  with  Soviet  equipment  but  also  to  politics  and  expedience.  Politically. 
Baghdad  wanted  more  than  one  amis  supplier  st)  Iraqi  actions  could  not  be  as  easily 
manipulated  by  a  sole  seller.  And  since  the  French  seemed  willing  to  sell  to  a 
combatant  while  the  Soviets  were  not.  the  move  appeared  quite  logical.  New 
equipment,  however,  would  not  alter  Iraq's  geographical  realities  on  the  Iranian  front 
nor  would  it  improve  Iraqi  reaction  time,  as  the  Israelis  were  to  demonstrate  so 
dramatically  when  they  destroyed  Iraq's  nuclear  reactors  at  Tawaitha  in  June  1981. 
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D(K'trinal  Approaches 

Since  tor  both  Baghdad  and  Tehran  the  existence  of  an  air  force  is  essential  in  orticr 
U)  deter  potential  enemies  from  attempting  to  destroy  strategic  assets,  then  the  attrition 
of  that  air  force  is  of  vital  concern.  But  the  use  of  tliose  air  forces  as  dcteiTenls  and 
the  subsequent  concern  with  the  attrition  of  that  detenent  are  an  outgrt>w  th  of  basic 
drx'trinal  attitudes  about  the  value  and  utility  of  airpower.  While  these  attitudes  can 
be  stated  or  codified,  the  use  to  which  bttth  Iran  and  Iraq  put  their  air  forces  tlisplay 
their  operational  attitudes,  whether  they  be  foninilated  in  manuals  and  regulations  or 
unconscious  and  unstated,  but  understtxxl. 

Iran  and  Iraq — and  by  extension  most  of  the  other  Middle  East  states — seem  to 
have  fundamentally  different  ideas  than  does  the  US  Air  Force  abttut  the  importance, 
utility,  and  role  of  air  forces.  US  Air  Force  ideas  have  been  crxlilled  in  basic  diKtrine 
that  has  evolved  over  a  peruxl  of  60-(xld  years.  And  it  has  been  an  evolutionarv 
process.  At  times,  visionary  ideas  and  thinkers  have  outpaced  av  iation  technologx ;  at 
others,  technology  has  increased  capabilities  faster  than  the  development  of  the  ideas 
on  how  to  best  use  the  newer  capabilities.  In  the  evolution  of  US  Air  Force  dextrine, 
the  basic  belief  that  "aerospace  forces  are  unique  and  can  be  decisive  in  warfare."' 
coupled  with  World  War  II  experience,  led  US  Air  Force  doctrine  away  from  linking 
airpower  with  ground  forces  to  a  position  where  there  was  a  measure  of  equiility 
between  air  and  ground  forces.  The  air  forces  were  to  be  independent  of  amn  control 
though  their  joint  cooperation  was  a  must.  (FM  100-20.  Comnuiiul  ami  Enipli>ynwiu 
of  Air  Power,  declared  in  104.^  that  air  superiority  was  a  requirement  for  successful 
land  operations.)"  To  repeat,  for  the  US  Air  Force,  it  has  been  an  evolutionary  pnxess. 
In  the  period  preceding  World  War  11,  airpower  thinkers  developed  concepts  that  w  ere 
to  be  tried  in  the  fire  of  that  war.  One  of  the  results  of  that  trial  by  fire  was  an 
independent  US  Air  Force.  It  has  since  become  an  article  of  faith  that  airpower  is  the 
decisive  element  in  war  when  the  air  war  is  conducted  in  a  proper  manner.'^'* 

The  key  to  the  development  of  US  Air  Force  dextrine  w  ;is  its  long-lenn  grow  th  in 
concert  with  emerging  technology  and  an  expanding  experience  btisc  from  which  to 
draw  lessons.  Such  has  not  been  the  case  for  the  IQAFand  IIAF.  As  previously  noted, 
both  air  forces  are  fairly  new  creations  in  which  near  state-of-the-art  aviation 
technology  has  been  force-fed  to  a  human  resource  base  barely  able  to  cv)pe  with  the 
pressures  of  modernity. 

Although  the  IQAF  dates  from  the  early  Id.^Os,  it  remained  almost  fully  under 
British  control  through  195.‘>.  The  radical  shift  after  19.‘i8  to  Soviet  weapttns  bnnight 
in  a  new  group  of  advisers,  a  different  language,  and  different  styles.  This  influence 
was  subsequently  modified  over  the  next  two  decades  by  successive  peritxls  of  close, 
then  frosty,  Moscow- Baghdad  relations.  By  1980.  the  IQAF  possessed  a  mixture  of 
Soviet.  Czech,  British,  and  French  aircraft  and  had  been  influenced  by  British,  Soviet, 
and  Indian  instructors.  Furthermore.  Iraqi  airmen  had  only  limited  combat  experience, 
and  none  of  it  was  at  a  level  of  command  which  required  cixirdination  and  operation 
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n(  iiHiie  (hail  a  small  segment  of  the  airpiiwer  s[KVtrum.  While  IQAh  leatlers  eoiild 
study  Arab  experiences  in  wars  since  l‘)48.  their  own  part  in  those  wars  had  been 
quite  limited.  While  their  dwtrine — as  displayed  through  theiractions  in  the  warv^ith 
Iran — seemed  to  otter  lip  sen  ice  to  the  generally  accepted  tenets  of  airpower.  one 
had  the  feeling  that  Iraqi  leaders  had  no  real  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  airpower.  It  seemed 
that  the  most  important  factors  affecting  the  IQAF-  were  not  the  capabilities  ol  their 
aircraft  nor  the  employment  ideas  of  IQAF  leaders,  but  rather  the  subordination  of 
the  air  force  to  the  needs  of  not  only  the  amiy  but  also,  and  more  important,  the  political 
command.^’^* 

The  IIAF  situation  was  at  once  both  similar  to  and  different  from  that  of  Iraq.  The 
IIAF  was  a  newer  creation  than  the  IQAF,  receiving  its  first  combat  aircraft  only  in 
19.‘i6.  The  1970s  was  a  peritxl  of  explosive  growth  for  the  IIAF  as  the  force  stmcture. 
composed  of  first-rate  American  aircraft,  increased  rapidly.  The  need  to  find  somehow 
the  necessary  manpower  to  operate  the  equipment  was  a  pressing  priority.  (A  1976 
study  estimated  that  the  IIAF  would  have  to  increase  personnel  levels  by  over  30 
percent  by  1981  to  operate  all  the  systems  expected  in  the  inventory  by  that  date.)^' 
But  at  least  the  aircraft,  and  hence  the  foreign  assistance,  all  came  from  one 
source — the  United  States.  By  the  end  of  the  shah's  era.  the  ilAF  had  no  written 
dextrine,  but  the  close  US  Air  Force-IIAF  ties  over  the  preceding  years  had  resulted 
in  many  IIAF  officers  internalizing  aspects  of  US  Air  Force  doctrine.  According  to  a 
US  Air  Force  officer  intimately  familiar  with  the  command  echelons  of  the  Imperial 
Iranian  Air  Force,  IIAF  commanders,  to  the  extent  they  even  reeoi’nized  a  need  for 
doctrine,  tended  to  use  ours.^"  IIAF  planners,  often  schtxiled  in  US  Air  Force 
professional  military  education  schools,  attempted  to  correct  this  shortcoming  by 
injecting  dcx'trinal  ideas  into  the  "concept  of  operations"  sections  of  contingency 
plans.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  IIAF  tried  to  gain  a  separate  identity;  but.  like 
the  IQAF.  was  never  really  free  from  close  political  control  by  national  leaders  more 
concerned  with  their  own  security  than  with  national  defense  or  institutional 
professionalism.  Before  1978.  the  shah's  influence  was  paramount;  in  1980.  the 
mullahs  kept  clo.se  rein  on  the  IIAF  lest  it  become  a  tool  for  opposition  elements. 

In  1980  and  1981.  any  dix'trinal  impulses  held  by  cither  the  IQAF  or  IIAF  (about 
how  best  to  prosecute  the  war)  were  definitely  constrained  by  the  political  needs  of 
the  regimes  in  Baghdad  and  Tehran.  IQAF  and  IIAF  actions  during  the  war,  however, 
displayed  their  operational  attitudes,  and  possibly  their  nascent  dextrine,  about  the 
uses  of  airpower.  The  next  sections  of  this  study  will  examine  how  these  two  air  forces 
approached  the  basic  tactical  airpower  tasks,  noting  the  divergence  between  their  and 
our  beliefs. 
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Offensive  Counterair  Operations 

The  first  task  of  airpower  is  to  gain  and  |  to  |  maintain  air  superiority.  Air  superiority 
is  essential  to  sustained  air.  ground,  and  sea  operations."^’ 

"Offensive  eounterair  ojx;rations  are  eondueted  to  seek  out  and  destroy  enemy 
forees  tliat  eompete  with  us  for  air  superiority.  We  must  destroy  the  enemy 's  oflensive 
eounterair  systems  and  support  facilities  ...  air  .superiority  is  essential. 

I’hese  statements  describe  the  LIS  Air  Force  beliefs  about  the  primacy  of  air 
superiority,  especially  the  primacy  of  the  offensive  eounterair  mission.  It  is  patently 
obvious  to  most  American  airpower  practitioners  that  all  rrther  military  operations 
will  suffer  unacceptable  hardships  w  ithout  air  superiority  being  first  attained.  It  is  also 
equally  obvious,  hut  not  so  often  expressed,  that  if  ground  operations,  for  example, 
can  be  carried  out  w  ith  a  lack  of  air  superiority,  then  there's  less  reason  for  exclusive 
US  .Air  Force  control  of  Air  Force  assets.  These  same  factors  also  may  be  apparent  to 
Iraqi  and  Iranian  air  force  leaders,  but  they  are  not  so  readily  obvious  to  their  respective 
national  military  and  political  chiefs. 

The  Iraqi  Attack 

The  Iraqis  had  learned  one  airpower  lesson  from  previous  Middle  Eastern 
wars — the  necessity  of  the  first  strike.  The  first  strike  hail  been  decisive  in  and 
1967.  In  197.^.  the  first  strike  had  luit  been  decisive  in  achiew  ing  air  superiority  ,  but 
it  had  helped  the  Arab  atttick  gain  enough  momentum  to  gain  key  ground,  especially 
on  the  Suex  front.  In  1 9S().  the  Iraqis  w  ere  in  an  ambiguous  situatir>n.  Their  assessment 
of  Iranian  military  weakness  indicated  they  had  a  w  indow  of  opportunity  through 
which  they  could  launch  a  successful  attack.  But  they  had  little  real  faith  in  their 
equipment,  l  ike  the  Egyptians  in  197.^.*’*'  the  Iraqis  knew  their  .Soviet-supplied 
aircraft  were  no  match  for  Iran's  US-supplied  aircraft,  llieir  planes  had  short  ranges, 
making  deep  strikes  difficult  and  giving  Iran  in-country  sanctuaries;  they  had 
mediocre  avionics;  and  they  had  no  capacity  to  carry  advanced  munitions.  ..\top  all 
this.  Iranian  pilots  had.  quoting  Saddam  Uusayn.  "received  training  from  the  most 
experienced  Americans. The  Iraqi  decision  to  launch  the  attack,  therefore,  had  to 
rest  on  the  assessment  that  despite  the  IQAF's  equipment  shorteomings.  it  could 
succeed  against  a  revolution-wracked  IIAF. 

But  success  for  Iraq,  like  Egypt  in  197.^.  did  not  necessarily  mean  air  superiority. 
AFM  2-1.  Tariical  Air  Operarioii.s — C'ouiiicr-Air.  Clusc  Air  Siipporr.  and  .Mr 
Inicrdii  lion.  states  control  ot  the  air  may  vary  along  a  speetmin  ranging  from  total 
friendly  control  to  total  enemy  control.*’^  It  also  states  that  offensive  action  is 
necessary'  to  gain  friendly  control  as  defensive  action  surrenders  initiative  to  the 
enemy.*’^  The  Iraqis,  like  the  Egyptians,  saw  it  differently.  Rather  than  strive  for  total 
air  superiority,  they  would  be  content  with  hicali/ed  air  control.  Rather  than  seek  out 
and  destroy  the  enemy  air  force,  they  would  surrender  the  initiative  hut  try  to  destroy 
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the  enemy  whenever  he  approached  the  areas  they  wanted  to  control.  An  Iraqi  military 
source  was  reported  to  have  said  in  late  September  1980  that  ground  air  defense  is 
the  best  means  of  reducing  and  destroying  the  II AF.^’  * 

Why,  then,  the  22  September  attacks  on  Iranian  air  bases?  Iraqi  leaders,  agreeing 
with  AFM  2-1 .  felt  that  employment  of  their  airpower  could  have  a  political  effect. 
It  would  demonstrate  national  resolve  (tell  Tehran  that  Iraq  meant  business )  and  could 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  further  escalation  of  the  connicl.^*'  While  Iranian  spokesmen 
and  Western  observers  characterized  the  Iraqi  attack  as  an  attempt  to  duplicate  Israel 's 
1967  feat,  the  attack  was  much  more  in  line  with  Egypt's  initial  airstrikes  into  the 
Sinai  in  1973.  Like  the  Egyptians  in  1973,  the  Iraqis  knew  they  had  little  chance  to 
destroy  the  IIAF  Iranian  aircraft  were  mostly  held  in  hardened  shelters,  and  several 
major  airfields  were  either  at  the  ragged  edge  of  IQAF  fighter  capabilities  or  bey  ond 
it  entirely.  Iraq's  22  September  counterair  attacks  were,  therefore,  to  be  like  Egypt's 
1973  attacks — hit-and-run  affairs  to  disrupt  ptotential  IIAF  reactions  to  Iraqi  ground 
forces  that  were  preparing  to  invade  early  the  following  morning.  If  the  attacks 
persuaded  the  Iranians  not  to  fight,  well  and  gotxl;  if  they  only  hampered  IIAF  ability 
to  interfere  with  Iraqi  ground  forces,  then  they  were  successful. 

On  the  afternoon  of  22  September  1980.  the  Iraqis  expanded  the  border  conflict. 
Iraqi  aircraft,  on  apparent  counterair  missions,  struck  at  1 0  Iranian  airfields,  including 
Mehrabad  Air  Base  at  Tehran  and  bases  at  Shiraz.  Biishehr.  Dezful.  Ahwaz.  and 
Omidiyeh.^'  Damage  was  relatively  light  due  to  several  possible  factors  including 
that  IIAF  aircraft  were  not  parked  in  the  open,  the  strike  forces  apparently  attacked 
in  only  one  wave  with  relatively  light  ordnance  (due  to  aircraft  capability  and  range 
problems),  or  that  the  Iraqis  suffered  from  extremely  (wtr  prestrike  intelligence.  The 
Egyptians  in  1973  had  the  benefit  of  Soviet  satellites'"  and  MiG-25  reconnaissance 
photos^^  of  Israeli  dispositions  in  the  Sinai.  With  this  information,  they  had  been  able 
to  pinpoint  their  targets  for  their  first  strike.  Iraq  probably  did  not  have  this  advantage 
since  in  1980  relations  between  Baghdad  and  Moscow  had  been  strained  for  over  two 
years. 

The  airstrike  on  Mehrabad  displayed  the  Iraqi  problems.  While  making  a  shallow 
right-hand  turn  to  correct  this,  they  released  their  btmibs  (a  number  of  which  did  not 
explode),  thus  spraying  them  all  over  the  area  with  some  bombs  landing  outside  the 
base  perimeter.  The  resultant  pattern  made  it  difficult  for  the  Iranians  to  determine  the 
Blinders 'actual  targets.  Two  bombs  caused  the  only  damage.  One  hit  a  loaded  KC-707 
tanker  and  the  other  hit  a  ramp  in  front  of  Iran  Aircraft  Industries  where  an  F-4  aw  aiting 
overhaul  was  destroyed.  Bombs  that  hit  the  runways  caused  very  shallow  craters  that 
were  easily  repaired.  Rows  of  unprotected  civil  and  military  transports  remained 
unscathed.  What  appeared  to  be  poor  IQAF  airmanship  and  ptxir  target  intelligence 
combined  to  prtxluce  little  significant  damage  to  the  IIAF.  Iraqi  intelligence  about  en 
route  defenses,  however,  appeared  adequate  since  the  Blinder  attack  came  as  a 
complete  surprise,  and  it  was  unopposed. 
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lit  loll('vv-on  atlacks.  lower  bases  w  ere  hii.  On  llie  23t.l.  lour  airfields  w  ere  altaeked. 
ineluding  I'abri/  and  Biishehr  twice.  On  the  24th.  si,\  were  attacked — Tabriz  twice. 
De/lul  tv\ice.  and  .Shahrokhi,  Kernianshah.  Ahwaz.  and  Sanandaj  once  e;ich 
respeclively.  By  the  third  day  ol'ihe  wai.  Iraqi  counlerair  strikes  were  limited  to  a  lev\ 
bases  close  to  the  border  Irom  which  the  II.AF  was  launching  retaliatory  raids. The 
only  llATbasesuccessrully  neulrali/ed  was  at  IXviul.  Probably  because  it  was  closest 
to  Iraq,  it  was  hit  more  often  than  others;  on  the  2.X1.  damage  was  great  enough  to 
prevent  returning  llAP  fighters  from  landing. It  was  neutralized  eventually  v\hen 
Iraqi  ground  forces  closed  in  on  De/ful.  .4fter  the  first  week  of  the  war.  IQ,\F 
counterair  strikes  apparently  became  much  more  random  aflaii  s.  Since  air  superiority 
was  viewed  as  desirable  but  not  essential.  Iraqi  decisionmakers  fell  no  need  to 
continue  an  offensive  counterair  campaign  even  though  the  II.XF  had  not  been 
neutralized.  By  then.  too.  Iraqi  leaders  were  facing  another  problem — IIAF  strikes 
against  strategic  targets  inside  Iraq. 

Tlte  Iraqi  olfensive  counterair  effort  lasted  less  than  a  week  ami  can  K‘  Judged  a 
total  failure.  The  damage  the  IQAF  inflicted  on  the  ll.\F  was  minimal  and  did  not 
severely  damage  IIAF  retaliatory  capabilities.  But  the  Iraqis  saw  their  air  ibree 
primarily  as  a  deterrent  force— official  Iraqi  announcements,  in  l;ici.  refened  to  the 
22  September  attacks  as  "a  deterrent  blow.  '^^’  While  evact  IQ.AF  losses  in  the  lirsi 
week  are  not  known,  they  were  high  enough  to  con  ince  the  Iraqis  that  IQ.AF 
airframes  could  be  more  productively  used.  The  counterair  mission  wouki  be  cairietl 
out  throLieh  defensive  measures. 

The  Iranian  Response 

Tlie  original  Iranian  approach  to  the  air  su|XTiority  question  was  very  similar  to 
the  one  espoused  by  the  L'S  Air  F-orce.  Contingency  plans,  dratted  beldre  the 
revolution,  enxisaged  II, \F  actions  in  an  air  war  with  Iraq  siarting  wiih  a  strong 
counteraireffori.  The  initial  IIAF  reaction  followeil  tlie  s  \isiine  plans  as  II.AF  aiicralt 
struck  back  at  two  Iraqi  air  bases  on  22  September. '  But  the  plans  ein  isage  attacks 
on  Iraqi  airfields  to  be  umlertaken  by  large  strike  packages  w  iih  F- 1 4s  providing  lop 
cover.  F'-4s  providing  defense  suppression,  and  F  -4  ami  F-.S  bombers  carry  ing  both 
cratering  and  area-denial  munitions.  Fuilher  evacerbaiing  the  situation  for  the 
attackers  was  the  fact  that  they  lackeit  gtMui  current  intelligence  about  target  delenses 
and  did  not  htive  defense  suppression  sup|x»rt;  as  a  result,  the  II.AF  suftered  heavily, 
IIAF  oflensivc  counterair  missions  continued  only  through  the  Ibuilh  day  ol  the  war. 
then  stopped. 

Hie  IIAF  command  element  in  I'ehran.  hampered  as  it  was  by  ci\  ilian  suspicion 
and  by  the  loss  of  most  of  its  prerevolutionary  leadership,  still  seemed  to  sense  i|uite 
quickly  that  its  counterair  elfort  was  counieiproductive,  .As  it  sought  to  regain 
o|X’rational  control  (iliscussed  in  a  future  section)  from  the  air  btises  which  were 
o|xrating  autonomously,  they  began  to  issue  Irag  ortlers  directing  attacks  on  Iraqi 
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stralcgie  targols.  In  apparcnilx  cla^sic  siaicniciUs  ol  bravado  iliai  songlu  lo  ma'.k 
severe dilTicultics.  the  joint  ehiels  in  (ehraii  announeetl  on  2b  Sepieinlx'r  ih.ii  ilie  IIAI 
htiti  eiintrol  ol  Iranian  tiirspaee.''  I  lien  on  2S  SeiMeinlvi.  ihev  annoiineed  that  the 
IIAb  would  turn  its  attention  to  tlie  suppoii  of  the  Iranitin  tirniv.  having  alreadv 
destroved  all  Iraqi  niilitarv  targets.'  In  realitv.  IQ.Al  aireialt  eould  still  penetrate 
Iranittn  airsptiee  nearly  at  will,  aiul  II.M-  aireralt  would  still  strike  into  Iraq.  II.M 
aireralt  would  not.  however,  eontinue  a  eounterair  elToil.  The  priinarv  tiiission  ol  the 
II  Ah  would  nirt  he  the  destruetion  i>r  neutrali/alion  ol  eneinv  air;  the  1 1  Ah  niov  eri  to 
its  deterrent  role.  Hie  MAF  would  now  punish  Iraiji  stralegie  targets  in  order  to 
dissuade  the  Iraqis  I'roin  bombing  Iranian  targets. 

The  ecuititerair  mission  had  been  tried  by  both  sides,  then  ahandoneil.  Neither  put 
a  lull  weight  ol'eriort  iitto  it  and  both  aehieved  wh;it  one  eoulil  have  e\|X‘eled — next 
ti'  nothing.  From  the  dtKtrinal  point  ol  view,  the  reasons  for  the  eounterair  tiaseo 
appear  dilTerent  Idr  the  two  air  Idrees.  I'he  IQ.XF  appears  not  to  believ  e  iti  olTensiv  e 
eoutiterair.  It  made  a  hall'-heailed.  fill-in-the-square  attempt  at  it.  I'he  IQ, \F  apparent  I  v 
(x'lieved  in  and  pivl'cncil  attrition  inllieteil  through  tlelensive  eounterair  and 
groutid-hased  air  delense  as  the  way  U>  reiluee  enemv  air  eapahilities.  In  eontrast.  the 
IIAF  seemed  .  tt)  believe  in  the  need  for  olTensive  eounterair  hut  touml  that  pilot 
shortages  and  heavv  losses  Idreed  it  loabtindon  this  mission.  If  a  dejileieil  ll.AF-  was 
to  have  an  elTeet  oti  the  war.  it  would  have  to  be  in  another  role — anti  that  role,  at  l  irst. 
wtis  to  inlliet  putiishing  strategic  strikes. 


Support  for  (ifround  Forces — Close  Air  Support/Inferdiefion 

Alter  the  IQAF  and  IIAF'  both  taekleti  their  strategic  missions,  thev  then  hatl  to 
address  their  primary  tactical  mission — support  lor  ground  lorees.  Since,  in  both  Iran 
atid  Iraq,  the  tinny  is  the  most  important  military  ann.  tiir  loree  stippon  Idr  the  ground 
t'orees  is  an  itnportant  task,  tind  the  approach  to  it  takett  by  the  ll.AF  anil  IQ.AF  dilTers 
little  Irom  US  Air  F’orce  dixirine.  with  one  mtijor  e\ee|vlion.  While  both  sides  talk 
about  close  air  support  (CAS)  lor  their  ground  lorees.  in  reality  neither  tiir  loree  retilly 
eaiTied  out  the  CAS  role  except  in  extremely  dire  situations.  One  of  the  lessons  the 
Iraqis  had  drawn  Irom  the  Id7.^  war  was  ihtii  C/\S  w  as  likely  to  lx  loo  costly  in  lemis 
ol  attrition  For  the  lesults  gained.  'I’hey  had  noted  the  losses  sulTered  bv  the  Israeli  .An 
FAiree  on  the  Sue/  t'ronl  when  trying  to  |X'rl'onn  the  C  AS  role  in  the  teeth  ol  the 
integnited  ligy  ptitin  air  delense  sy  stem.  I'hey  had  also  sullered  severe  losses  ol  their 
own.  tangling  with  the  Isrtieli  Air  l  oree  over  the  (iolan  I  leightsas  they  tried  to  support 
Iraqi  annored  units  being  chewed  up  on  the  ground. 

So  in  IdSO.  the  IQAF-  did  not  perlonn  the  CAS  role  in  support  ol  Iraqi  army  units 
moving  into  Iran.  The  lack  ol  IQAF-  activity  near  the  Ironl  eonsisienlly  suiprised 
Western  reporters  up  until  the  time  they  were  Idrbidden  to  cover  the  battle  area. I'he 
IQAF  seemed  doetrintilly  to  have  tiiitiehed  ;i  low  priority  lo  C  AS.  From  a  doctrinal 
standi-Krint.  IQAF  leaders  seem  lo  have  decided,  on  the  basis  ol  the  Id7.s  ex|xrienee. 
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Ilial  tactical  airciaCl  coiili!  not  sun  ivc  the  ileadly  air  clel'enco  active  in  the  /one  ol 
RfouiKl  ibrec's  coni  mutation.  While  this  appeared  true  on  the  Sue/  Ironi  in  Ib73.  the 
Khu/istan  I'ront  in  I  bSO-8 1  was  certainly  a  less  dangerous  plaee.  '['rue.  Iran  possessed 
both  Haw  k  and  Rapier  SAMs,  but  Iranian  .SAMs  (unlike  the  case  w  ith  Kgyptian  S,A-6s 
on  the  Sue/  I'ront)  were  not  integrated  with  Iranian  ground  force  units.  Iranian  .'\AA. 
on  paper,  looked  potent  with  some  I.SOO  2.Vmm.  .bS-mm.  4()-mm.  .S7-mm.  aiul 
8.S-mm  tov\ed  AAA  pieces  and  100 ZSU  2.^-4  and  ZSU  57-2  self-propelled  guns.*'' 
But  if  the  Iranian  army  was  disorganized  and  weak  enough  for  Iratji  leaders  to  hav  e 
decided  an  invasion  would  cause  its  collapse,  then  the  Iranian  battlefield  air  defense 
system  should  have  been  suspect  enough  for  the  Iraqis  to  have  at  least  tried  to  lly 
against  it.  Two  possible  reasons  exist  for  the  IQAF's  apparent  disinterest  in  C,\S.  First. 
Iraqi  air-ground  ccxrrdination  may  have  been  quite  weak  and  the  IQAF  may  hav  e 
decided  to  forgo  CAS  rather  than  contend  with  trigger-happy  Iraqi  antiaircraft 
gunnery,  as  well  as  with  whatever  Iranian  air  defenses  that  might  have  existed.  And 
second,  the  IQAF.  ov  er  the  years  since  197.^.  doctrinally  may  have  dropped  C  AS  from 
a  priority  air  force  mission  to  one  to  be  tlovvn  only  in  desperate  circumstances. 

Tlie  Iranians  talked  about  CAS.  both  before  and  during  the  conflict,  but  they  text 
flew  very  few  CAS  missions.  But  the  missions  the  direct  air  support  centers  (DASCs) 
coordinated  included  very  little  true  CAS.  Iranian  planners  had  decided  that  the 
Arab-Israeli  and  India-Pakistan  wars  had  shown  that  CAS  was  likely  to  be  too  costly 
w  hen  flow  n  in  the  face  of  a  sophisticated  air  defense  network.  And.  like  the  Iraqis, 
the  Iranians  had  decided  before  the  revolution  that  enemy  possession  of  sophisticated 
air  defense  equipment  implied  enemy  proficiency  with  that  equipment;  this 
assumption  of  proficiency  w  as  apparently  never  seriously  tested.  By  1980.  the  II AF 
had  developed  a  program  of  amiy  suppr'rt  referred  to  as  CAS.  but  that,  in  actuality, 
more  resembled  battlefield  area  interdiction  (BAD.  IIAF  aircraft  would  be  detailed 
through  the  D.ASCs  to  army  units,  but  they  would  not  strike  close  to  the  zone  of 
confrontation  between  the  annies.  Instead,  they  would  operate  in  enemy-held  areas 
behind  that  zone,  opposite  their  assigned  anny  units.  II.AF  fighters  thus  did  a  lot  of 
strafing  and  rcK  keting  of  targets  of  opportunity  along  the  roads  leading  to  the  battle 
areas.  While  such  attacks  ranged  as  far  into  Iraq  as  the  A1  ’Amarah  area  on  the 
Khuzistan  front,  thev  generallv  (x:curTed  near  the  border  on  the  central  front  from 
Mehran  to  Qa-.r-e  Shirin.' " 

Lhuier  these  circumstances,  both  Iran  and  Iraq  increasingly  turned  the  C.^S  role 
over  to  helicopters.  Attack  helicopters  were  first  reported  on  the  battlefield  in  early 
October  1 980  and  soon  became  a  regular  feature  in  Iranian  and  Iraqi  reports.  Iranian 
Cobra  helicopter  gunships  amicd  w  ith  tube-launched,  optically  -tracked,  w  ire-guided 
(TOW)  antitank  missiles  apparently  had  considerable  success  against  Iraqi  amiored 
units  that  at  limes  adv  anced  w  iihoui  any  air  cover.  A  French  reporter  noted  three 
Cobras  takiim  turns  attacking  an  Iraqi  column  near  Abadan  in  mid-October  1 980.  The 
Cobras  apparently  faced  no  Iraqi  antiaircraft  fire.'  By  November,  ho  Acver.  Iraqi  use 
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iiT /.SI  -2,1-4  aniiaiivrat't  iiiin  s\Mcins.  as  well  as  taiik-inoiimetl  inachitie  gutis.  Ix’iiaii 
10  take  a  loll  ol  liaiiiaii  helicopieis,  paniculaiiy  iti  t'lal  areas  of  Khu/isian.^"* 

Ilie  attack  helicopter,  ihouelt.  uas  never  liriven  from  the  skies,  anti  the  use  of 
helieopiers  in  CAS.  elose-in  interdietion.  and  aililleiA -spotter  roles  continued 
ihrouuhoul  the  \\  ar.  While  aniiairerafi  fire  pros  ed  the  most  effective  means  Ibrdelense 
from  attack  helicopters,  the  IQAI-  succeeded  several  times  in  usinj;  fighters  todoiMt 
Iranian  helicopters.'  And  on  24  April  IdSl.the  Iranitins  reported  air-to-air  combat 
between  helicopters  stating  Iranian  helicopters  '  blew  up  twi>  enemy  helicopters 
during  a  dogfight. ' 

■Although  they  iteglectetl  close  air  suppon.  bolli  the  IQ.AJ-  and  lIAf-  Hew  a  good 
number  of  intertliciitin  sorties.  Harly  in  the  war.  the  IQ.AI-  began  striking  at  Iran's 
transportation  infrastructure,  hitting  a  number  of  bridges,  railroads,  and  roads.  IQ.AI- 
lighters  also  struck  at  depots,  troop  positions,  and  annor  and  \  chicle  concentrations, 
but  never  seemed  to  strike  at  Iranian  reinforcements  moling  toward  the  battle  area. 
Iraqi  interdiction  effoils  were  at  their  highest  le\  els  during  the  first  45  ly  s  of  the  w  ar. 
then  tapered  off  Except  for  increased  numbers  ot  interdiction  sorties  in 
mid-December  IdSd  and  around  the  area  of  Iran's  ill-fated  Sfisangeril  ctuinieraitack 
in  January  198 1 .  the  IQ.AF  interdiction  effort  wounil  tlow  n  through  the  spring  and 

summer  of  I9<S  I  to  random  and  periodic  missions.  eenenilK  in  areas  close  to  the  battle 

S7 

areas. 

Although  the  II AF  continued  a  higher  level  of  effon  ftir  a  longer  period  of  time, 
the  IIAF  interdiction  effort  generally  paralleled  that  of  the  IQ.AF.  Iranian  interdiction 
sorties  remained  fairly  constant  through  mid-.lanuaii  IMS  I  but  declined  ihereaitcr. 
'fliey  picked  up  again  in  .April  and  .May  but  were  carried  out  agtiiiisi  only  a  lew  areas 
on  a  daily  basis,  whereas  theireffort  in  late  19X0  hail  been  more  intensive  and  spread 
over  a  greater  area  both  inside  Iraq  as  well  as  near  the  battle  areas. 

II.AF  interdiction  aircraft  struck  most  often  along  the  roads  inside  Iraq  in  an  area 
centered  on  A1  '  Amarah.  Iraq — an  area  generally  parallel  to  the  Iranian  border  from 
De/ful  to  Abadan.  IIAF  aircraft  struck  at  Iraqi  garrisons  inside  Iraq — at  apparently 
poorly  protected  depots,  ammunition  dumps,  and  vehicle  concentrations — and 
against  Iraqi  units  moving  along  the  roads  toward  Iran.  Fiarly  in  the  war.  .American 
reporters  w  alched  the  IIAF.  flying  singly  and  in  two-plane  sorties,  cause  considerable 
havoc  on  Iraqi  positions.  On  .10  .September.  12  miles  west  of  Ahwa/.  they  watched 
two  F-4s  destroy  an  Iraqi  ammunition  dump.  Much  ol  the  Iranian  interdiction  effort 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  Iraqis — aircraft  on  amred  reconnaissance  struck  at  targets 
of  opportunity  .  An  .American  reporter,  traveling  in  a  car  along  the  Iraqi  side  of  the 
Shatt-al-Arab,  became  a  target  when  an  II, AF  F-4  Hying  along  the  road  at  ItKl  feet 
noted  his  taxi.  The  pilot  banked  the  aircraft  into  a  .IWI-degree  turn  and  attempted  to 
bomb  the  taxi  on  the  second  pass.’ 

Overall,  the  interdiction  effort,  by  both  air  forces,  seemed  to  be  characicri/ed  by 
a  lot  of  armed  reconnaissance  and  siraling.  with  somewhat  less  effort  put  into  hitting 
preplanned  targets.  From  the  targets  they  hit  and  the  description  given  hv  their /iu/>/;i 
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I  It  seems  the  Intqisilid  most  of  their  iiitenlielion  Itirtietiiijj  on  the  Ixisis  ol  iiuips 

rather  than  other  tareet  materials.  .\s  noted  earlier,  the  Intqis  prohtibK  htiil  reeei\ed 
ret\  limited  prewtirtareet  inronnttlion  Irom  the  Soviets  and  apparetit I \  receiv  ed  none 
rltirine  the  war.  Ir;ic|i  ttietierti  reeonnaissanee  seemed  almost  nottexisteiit.  so  ii|xl;iteil 
mlormtitioti  about  Iraniati  targets  had  to  come  primarily  I'rom  debrierinizs  ot  strike 
pilots.  Most  ol  the  tratisietit-tv  pe  targets  ap|X’ared  to  have  been  targets  of  opportunity 
stritek  by  tiirertitt  orttrmed  reeontiaissanee  missions.  When  the  IQAb  attacked  targets 
otOpportunity.  the  results  were  sometitnes  s|vetaeular.  bor  instanee.  iti  etirly  October 
a  [  retieh  eorrespondetit  reported  that  an  Iraqi  aireralt  h;id  hit  ;i  rail-switching  center 
between  Khonamshahr  ttml  Baiular-e  Khomeini.  Tlie  pkine's  rockets  blew  up  ati 

l)|| 

entire  siring  ol  liquitierl  petroleum  gas  (LP(i)  cars. 

The  II.AF-.  by  contrtist.  seemed  to  htive  better  target  intelligence.  Contingency  target 
lolders.  built  belore  the  revolution.  h;id  Itirgel  mtilerials  ilerived  from  Rb  41-; 
pholoreconntiissance  sort iescarrieii  out  over  Iraq  ;ii  least  until  I97.S.  During  the  war. 
the  II Ab  leatleiship  apptiienlly  had  the  advantage  ol  ;ti  letisi  tieceni  laclictil 
phoioreconiKtisstince  Irom  Imn  sone  Rb-db!  squadron,  r-airly  in  the  vvtir.  tin  1-4  wtis 
ilovv  neil  w  hile  tiltticking  Iraqi  units  along  the  rotid  Irom  the  border  to  Khorranishahr. 
.\n  Irtiqi  commamlei  notetl.  "We  Ibundrletailetl  maps  of  the  area  in  the  tiirpltine  w  iih 
our  positions  clearly  earmarked  on  it."'*" 

An  tissessmeni  of  both  air  forces'  support  to  ground  forces  must  conclude  that 
neither  were  v  iial  to  success  or defetil  nor  were  they  pailictihirly  effective.  Neither  air 
force  Used  fixed-wing  assets  in  a  true  CAS  role,  preferring  ins'eaii  to  letive  ihtii  role 
to  atmek  helicopters  tlmt  were  useil  regularly  but  not  in  Itirge  numlvrs.  In  the 
interdiction  role,  both  sides  ettused  considertible  dtimage  hut  iliii  not  appetir  to  htive 
tnuch  effect  oti  the  coitrse  of  the  grotitid  battles.  'Ilie  II. \b'  probtibly  tichieved  the 
gretiter  level  of  tiatnage  due  to  better  tactical  reconnaissance.  Ivtter  munilions.  atul 
more  overttll  effort  pttt  into  the  ititeixliclion  role,  lint  in  the  grouiul  suiiport  role,  tis  in 
all  other  offensiv  e  roles,  both  the  IQAb  ;ind  ll.\b  soon  backevi  ;iw  ay  frotn  ;i  contitiued 
efiort  iis  losses  begati  to  moutit  atul  aiiixivver  to  both  sirles  seemeil  less  and  less  the 
key  to  V  ictory.  Nevertheless,  both  still  reasoneil  that  it  couki  he  iiseil  to  av  okI  defeat. 


(Aimmund  and  (AtntrnI — DIITerent  .Vpprnathes 

"Cenirali/etl  control,  decenttali/ed  execution.  I  his  is  the  Amet  icatt  ainntin's 
steed  on  how  best  to  use  ;iir|xwver.  It  is  enshrined  in  .AbM  I  I.  which  states: 


I  lu  pi  Ilk  l|’lc''  I'l  i  CMll.tll/Cil  llci  cnil.lll  A‘tl  CVCI  UllOIK  Jilt)  v  tM  «uj  IIKlk't,l  Ct  t  ,'M. 

V I  'MiniiMi  tItK  iMik  .  .iiul  y  tMi|vi.iln»n  .nv  umijiic  in  aci<»sp.Kc  pnwci  1  Ik'\  jjc  luihl.imcnl.il 

In  lIlC  -IkyCNx  It|  ttui  t *pci .IIH »lls 
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The  basic  tenets  of  this  creed  are  simple  enough.  The  flexibility  and  potential 
decisiveness  of  airpower  require  it  be  controlled  by  a  single  commander  w  ho  is  located 
at  a  level  high  enough  to  give  the  air  commander  an  overv  iew  of  the  entire  military 
situation.  Ideally,  once  the  aircommander  decides  on  how  airpower  will  be  employ  ed, 
he  assigns  tasks  to  be  accomplished  by  subordinate  elements  consistent  w  ith  their 
capabilities  to  accomplish  these  tasks.  The  subordinate  elements  then  decide  on  how 
best  to  accomplish  these  tasks,  thus  freeing  the  overall  commander  from  detailed 
planning  requirements  and  allowing  him  to  concentrate  on  overall  objectives. 
Coordinated  effort,  common  doctrine,  and  cooperation  are  all  givens  in  this  equation. 
To  more  than  a  generation  of  American  airmen,  this  is  the  only  sensible  way  to  employ 
aiipower;  any  other  approaches  seem  either  illogical  or  incomprehensible.  The  fact 
that  Iran  and  Iraq  do,  in  fact,  employ  their  airpower  in  their  own  style  makes  their 
actions  puzzling  to  many  informed  US  observers. 

During  the  days  of  the  shah,  the  IIAF  worked  under  a  centralized  control  and 
centralized  execution  concept.  The  shah  was  the  center  of  all  control  mechanisms.  He 
was  more  than  a  titular  commander  in  chief  since  he  was  usually  in  direct  personal 
control  of  operations.'*"^  Consequently,  IIAF  officers  at  their  units  were  rarely  given 
the  opportunity  to  execute  orders  on  their  own;  they  were  told  how  they  would  do 
things.  Long  exposure  to  this  system  reduced  initiative  through  the  command  officer 
corps  and  resulted,  in  the  late  I97()s.  in  an  IIAF  command  structure  that  inhibited 
independent  action  without  detailed  guidance  from  above. 

After  the  revolution,  command  arrangements  in  the  IIAF  changed  dramatically. 
Officers,  because  of  their  close  identification  with  the  shah,  were  not  trusted  by  the 
new  regime.  Until  the  outbreak  of  war.  they  were  used  as  advisers — not  commanders. 
Effective,  if  nebulous,  control  over  IIAF  activities  now  was  in  the  hands  of  either  local 
mullahs  or  revolutionary'  committees. 

The  dramatic  changes  that  had  tK'curred  to  the  IIAF  between  197S  and  1980  and 
the  experiences  of  the  war  gave  the  IIAF  the  opportunity  to  break  out  of  the 
(n  ercentrali/ed  mode  of  operation,  but  it  is  questionable  w  hether  it  has  done  so.  More 
likely,  the  IIAF  has  reverted  to  its  previous  style  of  excessive  centralization  as  the 
mullahs  in  Tehran  have  assumed  the  shah's  concern  w  ith  security  and  do  not  want  to 
allow  any  grow  th  of  independent  power  centers  w  hich  may  opptise  theircontrol.  One 
indication  that  the  new  Iranian  political  leadership  was  detemiined  to  keep  the  regular 
military  under  its  thumb  was  a  16  October  1980  announcement  that  required  all 
statements  about  the  war.  including  those  released  on  military  affairs  by  the  joint  staff, 
from  that  date  forward  go  first  through  the  propaganda  committee  of  the 
mullah-dominated  Supreme  Defense  Council.**^  But  an  even  more  telling  indicator 
was  the  purging  of  the  IIAF  that  took  place  in  the  late  summer  of  1981  after  Iran's 
elected  president.  Abol  Hasan  Bani-.Sadr.  felt  compelled  by  events  to  flee  the  country . 
Hiat  he  did  so  in  an  IIAF  tratisport  caused  the  regime  remaining  in  Tehran  to  remove 
politically  suspect  elements  from  their  air  force  while  the  country  w  as  in  the  midst  of 
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a  war.  Unsure  of  IIAF-  loyalties,  the  regime  I'elt  it  necessary  to  keep  the  II.AF  under 
very  close  control.^'’ 

Rigid  centrali/ation  appeared  to  be  the  nomi  on  the  Iraqi  side  as  well,  both  before 
and  during  the  war.  As  previously  mentioned,  political  considerations  and  the  need 
to  keep  military  capabilities  under  tight  political  control  dictated  that  the  Baath  Party 
keep  the  Iraqi  military  on  a  very  short  rein.  No  innovative  behav  ior  on  the  part  of  the 
IQAF  was  discemable.  On  the  contrary.  IQ.^F  operations,  like  those  of  the  entire  Iraqi 
military,  appeared  to  do  only  that  v.  hich  the  political  leadership  specifically  directed. 
The  IQAF  obviously  did  not  take  the  fight  to  the  IIAF;  Iraqi  fighters  in  combat  ait- 
patrols  over  Iraq  seemed  content  to  bore  holes  in  the  sky  rather  than  to  seek  out  readily 
avaihible  IIAF  targets.^”  Since  late  1980  (when  the  Iraqi  military  effectively  ceased 
offensive  operations)  through  mid-1982.  the  IQAF  (or  the  political  leailership  that 
controls  it)  has  seemed  content  generally  to  not  engage  in  combat  as  long  as  the  IIAF 
does  the  same. 
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CHAPTER  6 


Conclusions 


"The  v\  ar.  lhe\  believe,  will  be  war  in  ihe  air." '  Thai  was  the  conventional  wisdom 
in  the  tall  ot  I9S().  By  1982.  the  Iran-lraq  war  had  receded  from  the  front  pages  and 
from  the  minds  of  many  US  airmen  who.  if  they  cared  any  longer,  usually  fell  that 
the  war  could  have  been  won  in  the  air  had  the  antagonists  only  used  the  correct 
strategies  and  tactics.  But  did  US  Air  Force  observers  reeogni/e  the  role  of  airpower 
in  this  war? 

In  previous  chapters  of  this  study,  we  looked  at  the  historical  backgrounds  of  the 
two  air  tdrees  which  participated  in  tliis  war.  We  noted  Iraqi  participation  in  the  Arab 
wars  with  Israel,  and  we  postulated  that  IQAF  behavior  in  the  war  with  Iran  was 
conditioned  in  part  by  the  airpower  lessons  the  Arab  states  had  taken  from  their 
experiences  against  the  IAF-.  We  also  noted  that  a  historical  involvement  in  domestic 
politics  had  undennined  IQAF  professionalism.  On  the  other  side,  we  noted  that  the 
II AF  was,  in  reality,  a  quite  new.  untested  organization  in  1980.  It  was  forced  into 
combat  with  most  of  its  top  command  layer  having  been  thrust  only  recently  into 
positions  of  major  responsibility.  We  lotAed  at  IQAF  and  II  AF  combat  behavior  and 
deduced  that  while  both  air  forces  are  subordinate  to  their  respective  amiies  in  their 
organizational  hierarchies,  their  most  important  mission,  in  reality,  is  no!  the  direct 
support  of  ground  forces.  Rather,  the  most  important  mission  for  both  air  forces  is  to 
deter  the  enemy  from  escalating  the  contlict  in  strategic  terms.  Both  air  forces, 
therefore,  were  used  primarily  to  keep  the  war  limited  in  scope  and  intensity.  When 
deterrence  is  the  primary  air  force  role,  the  maintenance  of  that  deterrent  capability 
(and  hence,  credibility)  becomes  all  important.  Thus  attrition  becomes  a  vital 
consideration;  the  losses  incurred  as  a  by-priKluct  of  offensive  initiative  cause  the  air 
forces  to  willingly  give  up  offensive  initiative  and  replace  it  with  a 
conservative — even  stylized  and  ritualistic — defensive  posture. 

This  chapter  concludes  the  study  on  the  use  of  airpower  in  the  Iran-lraq  war  by 
discussing  three  topic  areas.  First,  it  discusses  the  role  that  airpower  played  as  a  part 
of  the  military  instrument  wielded  by  the  political  leaderships  in  Baghdad  and  Tehran; 
it  notes  the  power  that  political  considerations  had  over  military  needs.  Second, 
accepting  these  political  strictures,  this  study  deduces  the  Iraqi  and  Iranian  approaches 
to  airpower  within  the  general  context  of  these  strictures.  This  is  done  by  looking  at 
how  IQAF  and  IIAF  behavior  contrasts  with  US  Air  Force  principles  of  war. 
Comments  are  also  presented  on  the  impact  that  cultural  innuences  have  on  military 
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considerations.  Finally,  an  attempt  is  made  to  state  what  the  foregoing  means  for  the 
US  Air  Force. 


The  Role  of  Airpower 

Did  American  observ  ers  recognize  the  role  of  airpower  in  this  war?  Further,  did 
American  observ  ers  recognize  the  role  the  military'  instmment  played  in  the  strategic- 
decisions  made  in  Baghdad  and  Tehran?  Informed  writers  like  T.R.  Milton,  the 
analysts  who  gave  theiropinions  to  journalists  like  Drew  Middleton,  and  many,  if  not 
most.  American  ainnen  (this  author  was  definitely  included  in  the  majority)  have 
looked  at  this  particular  war  pretty  much  as  a  military  affair.  Such  groups  wanted  to 
view  the  (ran-lraq  war  as  the  military  execution  of  national  objectives  as  established 
by  the  respective  political  leaderships.  In  such  a  situation,  prosecution  of  the  war  fell 
to  the  military'  forces  who  sought  to  accomplish  those  objectives  through  the 
application  of  military  power.  Moreover,  we  wanted  to  understand  Iranian  and  Iraqi 
air  operations  as  driven  by  military  necessities,  unfettered  by  constant  civilian  political 
tinkering.  But  as  we  saw  in  chapter  3,  the  Iraqi  military,  at  least,  was  used  within  very 
tight  political  constraints;  and  when  initial  estimates  proved  erroneous,  the  Iraqi 
military  was  told,  in  essence.  "Don't  try  to  win  the  war;  just  hang  on.  and  don't  lose 
it  while  we  try'  to  figure  a  way  out  of  this  mess."  This  situation  makes  any  real 
understanding  of  the  Iraqi  (and  to  some  extent  the  Iranian  since  Iran  reacted  to  Iraqi 
moves)  way  of  air  war  problematic.  Given  a  different  scenario,  both  sides  may  well 
act  in  a  different  manner.  It  must  be  truthfully  said,  however,  that  a  different  manner 
may  yield  no  better  results  than  did  their  style  in  this  war. 


Strategic  Considerations 

Tlie  employ  ment  of  airpower  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  use  of  military  force,  and 
military  force  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  total  strategic  equation.  Total  strategy  entails 
far  more  than  pure  military  strategy.  For  instance,  one  of  the  most  important  strategic 
considerations — for  Iraq  more  so  than  for  Iran — was  the  need  to  keep  the  conflict 
limited  in  violence,  area,  and  participants.  If  Iran  collapsed  after  Iraq's  first  application 
of  military  power,  then  total  victory  was  attainable.  But  if  Iran  did  not  collapse  after 
Iraq's  initial  application  of  military  power,  then  an  attempt  to  gain  total  victory  would 
jeopardize  Iraq's  strategic  objectives.  One  thing  Iraq  did  not  want  to  happen  was  to 
have  the  superpowers  enter  the  arena  because  their  interests  appeared  threatened.  If 
Iraq  had  the  capability  to  grind  down  Iran  and  Iran  began  over  time  to  crumble,  began 
to  lose  its  territorial  integrity,  then  the  Soviet  Union  would  invoke  its  1 92 1  treaty  w  ith 
Iran  as  a  pretext  to  step  in  and  to  take  effective  control  of  this  major  Middle  Eastern 
state."  Such  a  move  would  not  be  in  the  long-term  interests  of  Baghdad. 

Therefore.  Iraq  military  action  had  to  be  limited  if  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Islamic  regime  was  not  a  house  of  cards,  ripe  for  destruction.  The  war  had  to  be  won 
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quickly  it'extcmal  actors  were*  to  he  kept  out.  It  was  not.  and  Iraq  essentially  lost  the 
war  soniew  here  anuind  5  October  1980  at  w  hich  time  it  began  looking  for  a  w  ay  out. 

Ccimpounding  Iraq's  strategic  problem  was  the  fact  that  Tehran  could  precipitate 
outside  intercention.  Tehran,  if  faced  with  the  destmetion  of  its  precious  Islamic 
revolution  and  the  potential  loss  of  its  oil,  could  conceivably  follow  through  on  its 
stated  threats^  and  lash  out.  striking  at  Arab  oil  producers  in  the  Gulf  in  an  effort  to 
hurt  them  as  Iran  was  being  hurt.  Such  an  action  would  inv  ite  both  US  and  Sov  iet 
attention,  ninging  from  an  imposed  settlement  and  to  an  actual  takeover  of  "the 
world's  oil"  from  its  obviously  capable  and  untrustw  orthy  stew  ards.  Paranoid  feelings 
along  these  lines  were  easily  fed  by  articles  w  hich  had  appeared  in  the  West  since 
1973  suggesting  the  necessity  for  the  West  to  straighten  out  the  oil  mess.  .And  would 
the  Soviets  want  to  watch  that  happen  w  ithout  dividing  the  spoils.’  In  such  a  situation, 
the  combatants  put  unstated,  but  consensual,  limits  on  their  military  actions.  Military 
operations  became  as  important  for  w  hat  they  are — signals — as  for  what  they  may 
accomplish.  Western  observers  could  see  it  happening,  but  did  not  want  to  admit  it. 
T.  R.  Milton  stated  the  common  feeling  in  a  January  1981  article  in  Air  Force 
Magazine  w  hen  he  said.  "Unlikely  though  it  may  be.  the  thought  occurs  that  the  Iraqis 
are  trying  the  sort  of  air  w  arfare — w  hatever  did  we  call  it:  giving  signals? — that  our 
politicians  devised  in  the  1960s.'"* 

When  Iran  eased  off  on  the  strategic  punishment  strikes.  Iraq  did  the  same. 
Strategic  attacks  from  November  1980  on  took  on  a  ritualistic  quality;  Iran 
"destroyed "  Iraq's  offshore  loading  platfvtmis  at  Mina  al-Bakr  and  Khor  al-.Amaya  on 
a  number  of  (X-'casions  after  it  first  "destroyed "  them  at  the  end  of  Nov  ember  1980. 
Iraq  answered  with  ineffectual  attacks  on  Kharg  Island,  sometimes  hitting  nothing, 
sometimes  noncritical  storage  areas,  but  never  tankers  taking  on  oil.  an  act  that  w  ould 
have  shut  down  Iran's  export  operation.  Similarly.  Iraq's  oil  exports  via  pipeline 
through  Turkey  were  generally  free  from  dismption  after  reopening  in  late  1 980.  Iran's 
attacks  on  Kuwaiti  custom  posts  on  the  Iraqi  border  were  obv  ious  signals  that  there 
were  limits  to  how  overt  the  other  Arab  states  could  make  their  aid  to  Iraq.  I  he  II.AF's 
April  1 98 1  raid  on  H-3  airfield  in  far  westem  Iraq  also  could  not  have  gone  unnoticed 
by  other  Arab  governments  who  could  find  themselves  within  range  of  a  refueled 
llAF  F-4. 


For  Iraq,  the  "efficient,  rational"  use  of  its  military  instrument  (even  it  that 
instrument  could  be  used  efficiently,  a  fact  that  has  not  yet  been  tiemonstrated)  had 
to  be  subservient  to  perceived  political  needs.  Despite  the  actual  ttr  potential 
capabilities  of  the  various  air  forces,  the  observations  of  C'lausew  it/  bore  out. 
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War.  therelore,  is  an  ad  ol  policy.  Were  it  a  complete,  untraitieletl.  absolute  niani  testation 
ot  violence  (as  the  pure  concept  would  require),  war  would  ot  its  own  independent  will 
usuip  the  place  of  policy  the  moment  pttlicy  had  brtrughl  being;  it  would  then  drive  policy 
out  of  office  and  rule  by  the  laws  of  its  own  nature.  ...  If  we  keep  in  mind  that  war 
springs  from  some  |X)litical  purpose,  it  is  natural  that  the  prime  cause  of  its  existence 
will  remain  the  supreme  consideration  in  conducting  it. 


The  Iraqis,  however,  seemed  to  disregard  the  remainder  of  Clausewitz's 
observation. 


That,  however.  diK's  not  imply  that  the  political  aim  is  a  tyrant.  It  must  adapt  itself  to  its 
chosen  means,  a  process  which  can  radically  change  it;  yet  the  political  aim  remains  the 
first  consideration  Policy,  then,  will  pemieate  all  military  operations,  and.  insofar  as 
their  violent  nature  w  ill  admit,  it  will  have  a  continuous  inlfuence  on  them.*’ 


Cultural  Factors  Impacting  Strategy 

The  Iraqi  strategic  problem  was  compounded  by  several  cultural  factors,  factors 
which  Baghdad  obviously  (and  perhaps  fatally)  undervalued.  One  of  the  most 
important  factors  was  Iranian  morale.  While  Iraq  appeared  to  possess  equal  or  perhaps 
even  superior  sKK'ks  of  military  hardware,  it  did  not  have  an  answer  for  Iranian  morale 
and  Iranian  willingness  to  sacrifice  men  and  materiel  in  order  to  gain  victory.^ 
Clausewitz,  who  noted  the  relationship  between  military  operations  and  overall 
strategies,  also  noted  that  military  hardware  alone  is  not  all  that  matters. 


...  the  moral  elements  are  among  the  most  important  in  war. , . .  |The  principal  elements 
are  I  the  skill  of  the  commander,  the  experience  and  courage  of  the  troops,  and  their 
patriotic  spirit.  The  relative  value  of  each  cannot  be  universally  established;  it  is  hard 
enough  to  discuss  their  potential,  and  even  more  difllcult  to  weigh  them  against  each 
other.  The  w  isest  course  is  not  to  underrate  any  of  them — a  temptation  to  which  human 
judgment,  being  fickle,  often  succumbs.’' 


It  would  appear  that  the  Iraqis  undervalued  the  impact  of  belief  and  will  in  the 
equation  of  war.  They  seemed  to  place  higher  values  on  military  hardware  and 
assume  that,  properly  used  (though  their  usage  could  hardly  be  considered 
exemplary),  their  equipment  could  destroy  enough  enemy  equipment  and  allow 
occupation  of  enough  land  to  force  either  a  government  collapse  or  a  desire  for  a 
settlement. 

A  second  Iranian-imposed  factor,  Iran's  revolutionary  ethic,  also  set  back  Iraqi 
plans.  The  revolution,  for  all  its  excesses,  was  a  watershed  in  Iranian  politics,  and  the 
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revolutionary  spirit  infected  the  Iranian  soldiery — especially  the  paramilitary 
Revolutionaiy  Guards.  Enough  of  the  Iranian  military  and  populace  believed  either 
in  Khomeini,  in  the  revolution,  or  in  Iran  to  make  their  collective  u  ill  a  factor  Iraq 
had  not  adequately  considered.  Baghdad  could  have  found  warnings  about  the  value 
of  will  in  its  own  Arab  experience.  Lt  Col  al-Haytham  al-Ayoubi  is  a  fomier  Syrian 
officer  and  a  military/political  analyst.  Acomment  he  made  explaining  why  the  Arabs 
refuse  to  accept  the  fact  that  Israel  defeats  them  militarily  at  every  turn  was  just  as 
applicable  for  Iraq  in  its  struggle  with  Iran. 


In  Ihe  past,  occupation  of  territories,  iinponant  cities,  or  vital  areas  signified  an 
opponent  s  defeat.  But  in  the  20th  century,  war  is  no  longer  a  struggle  between  two  armed 
forces;  it  is  a  struggle  between  peoples  moved  by  strong  ideological  currents  and  rooted 
beliefs.  These  conflicts  do  not  end  w  hen  a  number  of  villages,  cities,  or  territories  are 
occupied.  Fighting  does  not  stop  unless  the  w  ill  of  the  opponent  is  shattered  or  bled  to 
death,  or  unless  inters  ention  by  other  stales  puts  an  end  to  the  fighting.  This  new  type  of 
w;ir  has  new  characteristics.  Revolutionary  forces  may  ignore  the  value  of  the  land  and 
strengthen  popular  resisttuice  ana  morale.  Given  the  will  to  fight,  they  may  prolong  the 
war  until  the  enemy  is  tired  of  fighting  and  is  convinced  of  the  futility  of  settling  the 
conflict  by  force  of  amis." 


A  third  Iranian-imposed  factor  was  the  religious  issue.  As  noted  earlier,  secular 
Baathist  Iraq  was  already  on  the  defensive  in  an  argument  with  an  aggressive  enemy 
tired  by  religious  /eal.  Often  in  Muslim  history,  one  group  of  Muslims  would  war  on 
another  group,  claiming  they  were  apostates.’*’  The  same  was  true  in  this  conflict. 
Tehran  couched  its  rhetoric  in  terms  of  believers  (Iranians)  fighting  unbelievers 
(Baathist  Iraqis),  Such  a  situation  complicated  Iraqi  hopes  for  a  termination  of 
hostilities.  In  a  fight  where  one  side  thinks  they  are  fighting  for  Islam,  cessation  of 
hostilities  can  only  come  with  a  victory'  for  the  Islamic  side.  Shia  Islam,  especially, 
holds  negotiations  with  "infidels"  in  particularly  poor  esteem.  In  such  a  situation.  Iraqi 
offers  of  cease-fires  and  negotiations  were  Ixrund  to  be  ignored  by  Tehran;  victory 
was  the  only  acceptable  outcome  for  the  Iranian  religious  leadership.  Muslim 
jurisprudence,  however,  allows  hostilities  tocease  without  an  Islamic  victory',  but  only 
when  a  superior  force  (or  force  majeure )  imposes  a  settlement.  ”  In  all  previous  major 
Middle  Eastern  wars,  force  majeure  in  the  guise  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  was  necessary  to  compel  an  end  to  hostilities.’*  Baghdad  did  not  want 
superptiwer  intrusion  into  the  region,  and  the  superpowers  were  content  to  let  Iran 
and  Iraq  batter  each  other  senseless  as  long  as  their  spat  did  not  threaten  Western  or 
Soviet  interests.  Thus  Iraq  was  stuck  with  a  war  it  could  not  or  would  not  win  against 
an  enemy  that  could  accept  only  victory  or  force  majeure  imposition  of  a 
settlement — fxtth  anathema  to  Baghdad. 
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Airpower  Approaches 

Both  countries  land  their  air  forces),  liowever,  displayed  some  genenil  tendencies, 
tendencies  th;it  the>  may  again  exhibit  in  foreseeable  future  conllicts.  In  a  purely 
militaiA  sense.  de\  c)id  of  the  political  constraints  or  limitatit)ns  of  this  war.  what  do 
the  Iraqis  and  Iranians  \  iew  as  the  value  of  aiipower.  the  utility  of  airjtower?  Do  they 
see  it  ;is  the  IsS  Air  Force  does,  as  a  primary  key  to  military  \  ictory  or  success?  Hie 
Iraqis  apparently  tio  not — at  least  not  in  the  offensive  mode  the  US  Air  Force  \  iew  s 
as  essentiiil  to  success.  The  Iraqi  approach  to  military  success  appears  to  be  a 
continental  approach  similar  to  the  approach  used  by  other  .Arab  states,  most  notably 
E:gy  pt.  For  them,  the  essence  of  vietory  is  oecupation.  phy  sical  possession  of  real 
estate.  Because  the  antiy  is  the  only  force  capable  of  (K'cupy  ing  leiTilory  .  the  army 
becomes  the  deeisi\  e  military  ann.  The  air  force  can  help  the  amiy  compel  the  enemy 
to  gi\  e  up  real  estate,  but  it  cannot  do  it  alone.  The  air  force  can  he  decisi\  e  but  only 
as  pan  of  an  o\  ei  all  military  effort  in  w  hich  the  amiy  is  the  most  important  eomponent. 

But  while  this  appears  to  be  the  Iraqi  idea  about  airpower’s  role  in  achieving  a 
decisive  conclusion  to  conllict.  the  Iraqis  never  seemed  to  get  to  a  point  of  decision. 
Rather,  they  seemed  w  illing  land  now  in  1982  as  Iranian  forces  have  invaded  Iraqi 
soil,  seemingly  remain  willing)  to  limit  aiqxnver's  role  in  the  conllict  to  a  point  short 
of  decisiveness.  In  this  interim,  or  limited,  military  mode  that  ilocs  lun  foresee  decisive 
military  operations,  the  IQAF's  most  vital  role  is  to  keep  the  conllict  limited  by 
deterring  Iran  from  expanding  the  btvundaries  of  the  conllict  either  in  lemis  of 
geography  or  in  terms  of  lev  els  of  destruction.  Since  the  inherent  capabilities  of  any 
air  force  allow  it  to  do  just  that — expand  the  phy  sical  or  qualitativ  e  boundaries  of  a 
conflict — then  the  IQAF's  deterrent  role  is  aimed  primarily  at  the  II.AF. 

The  Iranian  approach  is  a  bit  more  dilTicult  to  pin  down.  Iranian  military  thinking 
is  undergoing  a  period  of  uncertainty,  and  doctrinal  ideas  about  airpow  er  are  Just  now 
evolving  out  of  prior  training  history,  out  of  a  still  unstable  revolutionary  situation, 
and  out  of  a  measure  of  combat  success  in  Iran's  first  major  war  in  memory.  The  old 
line  of  the  Iranian  Air  Force  and  military  is  gone.  Tlie  backbone  of  its  structure  is  the 
lieutenants,  captains,  and  few  Held  grade  officers  who.  for  a  v  ariety  of  reasons,  hav  e 
avoided  purges  and  persecution  and  have,  again  for  a  number  of  causes,  chosen  not 
to  leave  the  service  and/or  their  country  .  They  are  fly  ing  or  directing  L’S  w  ar  planes 
and  most  of  them  received  at  least  their  basic  flying  training  in  the  United  States. 
Some  obviously  have  intemali/.ed  US  Air  Force  tactics  (how  to  avoid  S.AMs  for 
instance),  but  how-  much  US  Air  Force  dwtrine  were  they  exposed  to  and  how  much 
did  they  internali/c?  It  is  likely  that  they  will  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  on  their 
experiences  in  the  war  w  ith  Iraq.  What  do  these  experiences  tell  them?  First,  they  may 
have  saved  Iran  from  defeat  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  Second.  Iran,  however,  was 
successful  in  expelling  the  Iraqi  invaders  without  any  significant  air  support.  And 
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thial,  emotional  fervor  and  patriotism  can  multiply  proficiency  to  create  a  military 
force  more  potent  than  one  possessing  physical  capability  alone. 

Both  countries'  air  forces  do  have  .some  similarities,  however.  Both  seem  quite 
secure  in  using  their  air  forces  as  deterrents,  periodically  advertising  their  ability  to 
inflict  a  punishing  blow,  but  preferring  to  keep  them  in  reserve  so  the  enemy  will 
hesitate  to  use  his  air  assets.  Keeping  the  air  force  inbeing  to  preserve  its  deterrent 
ajie  then  becomes  a  paramount  consideration.  This  leads  to  an  extreme  sensitivity  to 
offensive  attrition,  particularly  when  there  is  little  prospect  of  quickly  replacing  losses. 
Because  offensive  attrition  is  avoidable  in  many  cases,  it  becomes  the  first  to  go  w  hen 
los.ses  begin  to  mount.  And  if  both  sides  try  to  avoid  offensive  attrition,  then  both  can 
afso  avoid  defensive  attrition  since  they  come  under  attack  less  often.  And  if  the  war 
remains  limited  enough  so  that  neither  side  fears  complete  collapse,  then  imposed 
attrition  is  never  imposed.  The  end  result  is  that  air  forces  remain  inbeing  to  serve  as 
deterrents.  This  need  for  deterrents  means  it  is  more  important  to  keep  an  air  force  in 
existence  for  its  deterrent  value  than  it  is  to  use  that  same  air  force  in  combat  where 
losses  are  inevitable.  Such  use  and,  therefore,  such  losses  not  only  reduce  its  actual 
capability  but  can  also  reduce  its  deterrent  value  (if  losses  are  great)  and  thus  might 
tempt  an  enemy  to  test  its  credibility  by  attacking.  Hence,  by  using  this  line  of 
reasoning,  it  is  more  important  to  have  an  air  force  and  not  use  it  than  it  is  to  use  it 
and  possibly  lose  it. 

Principles  of  War 

One  can  also  discuss  general  Iraqi  and  Iranian  tendencies  by  looking  at  how  they 
acted  in  regard  to  what  we  consider  principles  of  war.  AFM  1-1  lists  eleven  of  them. 

/.  Objective 

Did  the  IQAF  know  its  military  objective?  Did  the  Iraqi  political  command  know 
its  military  and  political  objectives?  These  questions  are  hard  to  answer.  It  does  appear 
that  Baghdad's  overarching  objective  was  to  bring  down  the  Khomeini  regime,  but 
whether  that  objective  was  translated  into  reasonable  or  realistic  military  objectives 
is  questionable.  The  EamoniistoficKii  what  appeared  to  be  a  reasonable  goal;  ’Iraq's 
basic  military  aim  is,  or  should  be  if  it  has  one,  to  bring  the  Iranian  amted  forces 
grinding  to  a  halt  by  cutting  off  the  flow  of  oil.”*^  But  it  seems  more  likely  that 
Baghdad  changed  its  objective  in  the  midst  of  the  war  from  a  deflnition  of  "victoiy  " 
to  a  "peace  with  honor."  This  political  objective  did  not  seem  easily  translatable  into 
military  objectives. 

Tehran  knew,  and  still  know.s,  its  objective — total  victory  which  will  ixcur  when 
the  Baathist  regime  in  Baghdad  is  removed.  Command  and  control  problems  early  in 
the  war  hampered  the  IIAF  from  focusing  on  its  military  objectives  and  later,  as  it 
became  evident  that  the  war  would  not  be  won  in  the  air.  the  II  AF's  main  contribution 
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lo  llic  objeclive  uus  i'.s  ;ibilil\  to  act  as  a  delcrieiii.  The  lIAf-.  houL-vcr.  did  use  ils 
strategic  airlift  capability  to  traiisiion  supplies  to  Iran  Ironi  sellers  all  over  the 
world'"* — the  niilitarv  objective  being  the  annitig  of  Iran  for  the  final  \  ietory. 

2.  Offensive 

Tlie  IQAF,  like  other  Arab  air  forces.  di>es  not  seetn  to  have  an  olTensive  mentality. 
As  the  war  took  on  the  aspect  of  trench  warfare  by  IMS  I .  Iraqi  ground  forces  still  faced 
daily  shelling  as  Iranian  ground  forces  massed  for  attacks  first  on  the 
Abadan-Bandar-e  Khotneini  road,  then  around  .Abadan,  anil  finally  across  the  Karun 
River  against  Khorramshahr.  There  is  no  doubt  the  Iraqi  ground  forces  would  have 
appreciated  some  effective  interdiction  support,  hut  IQ.AF  activ  ity  appeared  spotty 
and  none  too  preemptive.  (In  fact,  reported  IQ.AF  activity  in  the  summer  1MS2  Iranian 
inv  asion  seemed  concentrated  on  attacks  outside  the  battle  /one.  The  IQAF  hit  tow  ns 
and  economic  targets  in  apparent  strategic  attacks  designed  to  compel  Iran  to  limit 
the  war.  The  IQAF  showed  little  offensive  spirit  in  sup]vort  of  Iraqi  ground  forces.) 
Overall,  the  IQAF  seemed  more  intent  on  maintaining  a  defensive  mentality.  This 
predilection  for  the  defensive  is.  in  part,  conditioned  by  IQAF 
equipment — short-range.  light  payload  attack  aircraft  and  a  preponderance  of 
interceptors  in  their  fighter  force. 

Tlie  IIAF.  as  long  as  it  can  irtaintatn  a  minimum  number  of  aircraft  and  crews,  will 
remain  a  more  capable  offensive  force  whose  long-range,  heavy  pay  load  F-4s  have 
both  an  aerial  refueling  capability  and  sophisticated  offensive  amiament  like 
Maverick  air-to-ground  missiles.  The  IIAF  carried  the  w  ar  to  Iraq  in  the  early  days, 
hut  attrition  caused  it  to  back  off.  The  IIAF  seemed  to  have  the  will  for  the  offensiv  e 
but  was  forced  away  from  it  by  attrition;  in  contrast,  the  IQ.AF  did  not  seem  to  have 
the  will  and  backed  off  because  the  IIAF  did. 
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"Fliis  was  the  one  principle  of  war  that  both  sides  absolutely,  consistently 
disregarded.  Neither  air  force  ever  massed  ils  forces;  rather  both  sides  constantly 
piecemealed  them.  .At  no  time  were  there  more  than  six  or  so  aircraft  in  a  single  attack; 
v  ery  few  limes  did  there  iKcura  rapid  follow  -on  attack.  Moreov  er.  nowhere  did  either 
side  mass  its  forces  lo  overwhelm  target  defenses.  A  lot  of  aircraft  were  seen  but  never 
a  lot  of  aircraft  at  one  lime.  .Such  repetitious,  small  attacks  achiev  ed  v  ery  little  other 
than  reparable  damage.  Iran  claimed  in  December  IdSO  that  Kharg  Island  had  been 
hit  by  re(X’ated  raids,  but  little  damage  had  ixcuned.*'’  Each  attack  involved  only  a 
few  planes,  carry  ing  only  a  few  bombs,  and  they  always  faced  target  defenses.  Iran's 
const;int  one-  and  two-plane  F-.S  raids  into  nonhem  Iraq  achieved  the  same  son  of 
rc'-ults — a  little  damage  hut  nothing  catastrophic.  Neither  air  force  ever  massed  its 
forces  into  a  list  that  could  deliver  a  kniK'koul  punch  or  even  a  telling  htuiy  blow  .  Both 
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scL'incd  content  to  use  a  lew  planes  at  a  lime  in  a  kind  ot  mutual  lace-slappinu 
exercise — loolish  and  iniuiting  but  hanlly  decisive. 

4.  Econoinv  (if  Force 

11  one  viewed  this  as  the  converse  r)rmass.  then  both  the  IQAh  and  seemed 
well  \ersed  in  this  principle.  While  both  seemed  tooveremphasi/e  economy  ol  Ibrce. 
it  is  quite  possible  the  IIAF  was  forced  to economi/e  careful i\  Ix'cause  it  did  not  ha\e 
too  much  force  to  work  with  (especially  qualifred  pilots).  Oti  balance,  however,  both 
;iir  forces  seemed  well  versed  on  the  "no-more-than-necessary"  aspect  of  economy 
of  force  hut  did  not  show  too  much  erasp  of  the  corollarv,  "no  less." 

5.  Surprise 

'Hie  IQ.AF  certainh  started  w  iih  surprise  on  22  September  IbSO.  hut  its  failure  to 
use  mass  to  maintain  the  offensive  neitated  the  effectiveness  of  its  sinprise.  Both  air 
forces  used  surprise  when  they  llevv  so  krw  that  air  defense  systems  seemed  unable 
to  track  them,  riie  IQ.AF  peneiraied  successfully  all  the  wav  to  Ichran  each  time  it 
tried.  The  IIAF  was  equally  successful  in  peneirating  to  Baghdad.  IrtiiTs  raid  on  H-.^ 
airfields  in  western  Irac|  was  ceilainly  a  surprise  to  the  IQ.AF,  But  again,  the  failure  to 
mass  enough  aircraft  for  the  attack  reduced  it  to  an  example  of  givod  Il.AF-  planning 
th;it  resulted  in  a  tiip-on-the-shoulder  gesture  in  teniis  of  concrete  results. 

6.  Security 

It  is  hard  to  comment  on  this  principle  other  than  to  say  that  the  consistent  abihtv 
of  both  tiir  forces  to  get  to  their  targets  with  minimal  interference  wc'uld  indicate  the 
enemx  was  not  able  to  seize  on  a  security  lapse  to  lax  in  wait. 

7.  L’nily  of  Fffort 

For  the  I  .S  Air  Force,  unity  of  effoit  means  central  control  of  an  assets  m  onier  to 
lx,-s(  employ  them  to  gain  overall  success.  Both  Iran  ami  Iraq  showevt  very  little  unity 
of  effort;  they  generally  dissipatevi  the  potential  effectiveness  of  the  air-ground  tetim 
by  having  the  air  forces  when  they  were  needeil.  For  example,  the  IQ.AF  vvas 
nolicetibly  absent  when  Iraqi  grouiul  forces  were  invavling  lixin.  A  major  reason  for 
this  lack  of  aerial  support  may  lx  structural;  both  air  forces  seem  to  Ivlieve  that  air 
'lefense  assets  in  army  hands  are  etjually  lelh;il  tiv  fix  anil  friend  alike. 

(V.  Maneuver 

/\gain.  the  I  S  .Air  Force  considers  maneuver  as  a  way  to  maintain  the  initiative. 
Maintenance  of  the  initiative  does  not.  however,  seem  to  lx  a  high  pnoriiv  for  the 
K^AI  or  IIAF.  It  IS  entirely  |irobahle  (hat  indiviilual  pilots  used  maneuver  as  a  wav 
ot  maintaining  initiative  in  air  to  air  combat,  but  the  fact  that  K^.AF  and  Il.AF  (  AI’s 
seemed  willing  to  orbit  practically  in  sight  ot  each  other  without  initiating  combat 
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lemls  to  indicate  that  both  air  forces  accord  a  low  priority  on  a  larger  scale  maneuver 
(and  initiative).'^’ 

9.  Simplicity 

Both  the  IQAb  and  IlAf-  seem  to  hold  this  principle  dear.  Except  for  the  H-.^  raid 
(which  appeared  to  entail  at  least  two  aerial  refuelings  and  apparently  took  liberties 
with  Turkish  and  Syrian  airspace  sovereignty),  almost  all  llAF  and  IQAF  offensive 
operations  seemed  straightforwardly  simple — close-in.  single-pass,  hit-and-run 
missions  by  few  aircraft,  apparently  similar  in  type  and  using  similai  munitions.  Both 
sides  seemed  to  recogni/e  their  structural  limitations  and  took  pains  not  to  compound 
their  problems  by  cxMoplicating  their  operations. 

10.  Timing  and  Tempo 

Ljnlike  the  US  Air  Force,  which  uses  timing  and  tempo  to  double  its  efforts  in  order 
to  overw  helm  a  slow  er  adversary,  both  the  Iraqis  and  Iranians  apix-ared  incapable  of 
(or  indifferent  to)  keeping  up  a  quick  pace  across  the  spectrum  of  missions.  In  fact, 
their  attack  missions  ttxik  on  a  cyclical  look  as  each  reacted  to  the  other  rather  than 
forcing  the  issue. 

//.  Defensive 

Like  economy  of  force  and  simplicity,  they  tended  to  itvciOi; : '.s  principle  since 
they  seemed  to  prefer  to  sit  back  and  fend  off  blows;  they  iliti  not  seem  to  accept  the 
fact  that  "defense  alone  won’t  win."  But  perhaps  that  view  brings  us  full  cycle;  they 
do  not  seem  to  expect  their  air  forces  to  w  in  the  war.  they  only  expect  them  to  help 
avoid  losing  it. 


Cultural  Factors  Impacting  Militarv  Operations 


In  this  conllict.  the  Iraqi  military  effort  especially  seemcil  hampered  by  several 
factors.  One  of  the  niost  important  factors  that  limited  Baghdatl's  ability  to  pursue 
this  war  to  a  successful  conclusion  was  that  Iraqi  military  professionalism  suffered 
from  too  much  politicization  of  the  olTicercoqis.  As  noted  in  chapter  2.  this  has  been 
a  disabling  fact  of  life  for  the  IQAF.  but  it  has  also  hull  most  all  .Arab  military 
organizations  in  the  periotl  since  Worlil  War  11,  Pakistani  author  .S.  .A.  cl-Ednx's 
succinctly  c;iptured  the  essence  of  the  Iraqi  (anil  .Arab)  problem. 


I  I  Ik’iv  arcl  uoi:cni  ivasoiis  li»r  llu*  apparent  lac  k  n(  loadoi'vlnp  aiul  pii'lesvu'naliMn  in  \\w 
Arab  iiIfKei  cailre.  I’lic  {^^iMical  iiphca\aK  winch  plaenod  Ihc  Arab  wtniil  in  ihc 
lu'milluous  war  xcars  MpInnK'il  oil  laii2C  \cemontN  ol  the  piotcsMonal  oIIk ci  cailic 
lo  Ihc  iliviblinc  lick!  ol  politic  s  the  prolcssmnal  cjualitx  ol  the  Aiai'  ai  niiCN  >titKTcAl 
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sc\orc!\  troni  llic  consiani  dram  and  cliinmaimn  ol  ilic  t>Hn.or  Cinlic.  iliaun  inio  ilk* 
\<Mk’\  (it  donicsiic  }‘m!lik*s  and  the  stru^^lc  Tor  ptmer.  In  mans  (.asc*'.  ivlaiucK  iiinun 
otikois  \soio  (.aiapullod  inii>  I'H'silions  i>r  rcsptmsilMlns  fm  uhkii  ttk*>  u-.T'* 
hkkiik^  in  cvpcrioiKC  and  kimwlodiic.' 


The  Arab,  and  hence  the  Iraqi,  problem  with  professionalism  is  seen  in  iis  niosi 
striking  contrast  when  compared  with  the  Israeli  experience. 


1*10111  I  ^)53  on.  command  olihc  lAt*' remained  in  the  capable  haiuK  ol  a  hiijh)>  niouvaied. 
imaeinalive.  and  dedicated  prolessional  cadre  ol  air  lorce  commanilers.  I'hese  men 
concenirateil  ihcir  et'ldris  on  tashionine  (he  lAt*  into  ihe  efiec!i\e  aiu)  etticieiii 
insirumenl  ot  ^^ar  u  proved  to  be.’^ 


Tlie  Israelis  have  come  to  grips  with  the  realities  and  conditions  of  modem  Middle 
Hasten!  warfare,  but  it  seems  that  some  Arab  militaries  (the  Iraqi,  for  example)  have 
remained  tnired  in  ttiudated  patterns  of  behavior.  The  author  divs  not  want  to  put 
undue  stress  on  this  aspect,  but  it  appears  that  some  of  the  ageless  Bedouin  style  of 
warfare  has  continued  to  the  present  day  in  the  subcoiiseious  mind  of  .Arab  soldiers 
where  it  affects  their  military  performance.  The  military  style  (if  not  the  equipment) 
of  the  Bedouin  ol  the  Arabian  desert  has  remained  fairly  unchanged  for  thousands  of 
y  ears — one  anthropologist  lefers  to  it  as  "a  mechanism  of  ecological  adaptation." 
The  sty  le  of  the  desert  Bedouin  raiders  is  based  on  a  surprise  attack  followed  by  a 
quick  retreat  to  ewade  pursuit  orcapture.  The  curly  .Muslin)  warriors  used  this  sty  le  in 
their  conquest  of  the  area  now  known  as  Iraq.  Raiders  out  of  the  desen  fell  upon  settled 
eontmunities.  plundered  them,  then  retreated  into  the  desen  w  ith  their  bcxity .  Where 
settlements  were  defended,  the  raiders  menaced  the  livelihwd  of  the  settlement  by 
carry  ing  off  liv  esUK'k  and  threatening  destruction  of  crops.  In  very  few  eases  did  the 
attackers  ever  choose  to  assault  a  settlement  or  a  strong  point;  in  most  eases,  the 
settlements  capitulated  to  the  attackers'  demands  which  were  usiialK  not  ux» 

•*( )  'll 

exorbitant."  Raids  such  as  these  remained  a  tact  of  life  for  Iraq  up  to  the  BT^Os." 

Parallels  to  this  sty  le  of  w  arfare  can  be  noted  in  the  Iran- Iraq  w  ar  of  rflSd-Sl .  some 
thineen  and  a  half  centuries  after  the  original  Muslim  conquest  of  Iraq.  IQ.AF  air  raids 
had  in  them  the  surprise  attack,  the  quick  retreat  quality  of  the  Bedouin  raids.  Iraqi 
threats  to  destroy  Iranian  oil  and  populated  areas  in  Khu/istan  remind  one  of  Bedouin 
threats  to  destroy  crops,  and  the  Iraqi  preference  for  static  artillery  exchanges  over 
closing  with  the  enemy  in  the  cities  of  Khu/istan  reminds  one  of  the  Bedouin 
prelerenee  for  threats  instead  of  pitched  battle  as  a  means  of  forcing  capitulation. 

But  the  early  Muslims  had  two  distinct  elements  in  their  amiies.  One  was  the 
Bedouin  raiders,  the  cavalry — mobile  and  swift  but  unreliable  in  a  contested  battle. 
nie  other  was  the  townsmen.  Lacking  the  ability  or  skills  to  be  mobile  mitlers.  they 
w  ere  more  suited  for  stubborn  defense.  The  Prophet  Mohammad  used  these  attributes 
in  his  victory  at  the  Battle  of  Badr  i  .  624  At)  I  Iis  forces  tmostly  townsmen)  tixik 
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fontrol  of  the  iinly  wells  in  the  area,  then  invited  a  thirstv  and  desperate  enemy  to 
attack  them."“  This  preference  for  using  the  stolid  townsmen  in  a  defensive  mtxie  w  as 
echoed  thirteen  and  a  half  centuries  later  on  the  Sue/,  front  in  1973  where  the  Egyptian 
amiy  intended  to  take  a  portion  of  the  Sinai,  then  settle  back  in  defense  to  allow  the 
Israeli  anny  to  destroy  itself  by  attacking  the  Egyptian  defenses.  The  same  behavior 
could  be  seen  among  the  Iraqis  in  1980-81.  The  amiy  seemed  w  illing  to  dig  in  and 
invite  Iranian  attack,  w  hile  the  IQAF  seemed  to  prefer  ground-based  air  defense  over 
offensive  counterair  as  a  way  to  destroy  the  IIAF. 

It  is  transparently  obvious  that  military  equipment,  training,  and  organization  have 
changed  dramatically  over  the  ages  since  the  dawn  of  Islam,  but  it  appears  to  this 
author  that  some  of  the  old  Arab  ways  of  warfare  have  continued  over  time  in  the 
subconscious  of  Arab  leaders.  Comparing  Iraqi  actions  in  1980-81  w  ith  Arab  actions 
in  the  seventh  century  A.D..  one  can  note  parallels  that  explain  (at  least  in  part)  some 
Iraqi  actions  in  the  war  with  Iran. 

;i<  :f:  jt?  jjc 

The  war.  this  author  believed,  would  be  won  in  the  air.  Like  other  American  aimien. 
conditioned  by  experiences  within  the  US  Air  Force  structure.  I  felt  the  Iraqis  could 
use  their  airpower  to  knex-k  Iran  right  out  of  the  war.  Airpower.  used  in  a  sensible 
fashion,  could  eliminate  all  that  tiresome  slogging  through  the  mud  of  Khu/istan.  A 
strong  counterair  effort  could  gain  air  superiority  and  dedicated  interdiction  of 
pipelines  and  pumping  stations  leading  to  Kharg  Island  could  bankrupt  Tehran.  Iraq, 
w  ith  rich  friends  and  large  bank  accounts,  could  easily  wait  out  Iranian  efforts  to  hurt 
its  oil  industry.  I  did  not  want  to  see  anything  other  than  a  military  operation. 

But  now,  recognizing  the  war  was  not  won  in  the  air  and  recognizing  there  were 
limits  and  constraints  that  conditioned  the  employment  of  airpower  in  this  conflict, 
are  there  any  lessons  we  can  draw  from  this  war’.'  1  feel  there  are  some  lessons  that 
can  he  learned,  but  they  are  not  like  those  of  the  1973  war.  they  are  not  the  dramatic 
tactical  developments  that  are  testable  against  our  own  dixtrine  and  tactics.  The  results 
of  the  Iran-lraq  air  w  ar  do  not  seriously  challenge  our  ow  n  beliefs  about  the  efficacy 
of  airpower.  Neither  air  force  held  to  the  offensive,  but  the  offensive  still  seems  the 
key  to  victory'  in  this  war  as  well  as  in  any  foreseeable  conflict.  Tnie.  each  side  tried 
to  use  its  air  force  to  avoid  defeat,  but  that  is  a  static  effort.  In  the  end,  it  w  as  Iranian 
infantry  offensive  operations  that  drove  Iraqi  invaders  out.  Tlie  Iraqi  ground  forces 
could  well  have  stayed  or  advanced  had  the  IQAF  eliminated  the  IIAF  threat  by  use 
of  fighter  sweeps,  for  example,  and  followed  up  with  interdiction  efforts  against 
Iranian  rear  areas  w  hich  would  have  then  been  devoid  of  effective  air  cover.  But  the 
IQAF  did  not  and  thus  the  Iraqi  army  had  to  withdraw. 

ITie  IIAEand  IQAF  tendencies  toward  defensive/deterrent  operations  indicate  that 
should  LI.S  Air  Force  elements  ever  have  to  operate  in  this  area  w  ith  them  as  enemies. 
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the  LIS  Air  F-orcc  wtuild  not  sec  too  much  Iraqi  or  Iranian  effons  aimed  at  taking  out 
LIS  air  assets.  While  robust  point  det'ense  around  LIS  Air  Force  installations  would  be 
beneftcial.  an  early  and  strong  US  Air  Force  counterair  elTort  could  ett'ectively 
eliminate  any  IQAF  or  llAF  desire  to  initiate  a  counterair  campaign  of  their  own. 
Neither  the  IQAF  nor  the  llAF  seems  convinced  it  can  carry  out  the  oirensi\e 
counterair  role;  hence.  US  elTorts  might  well  be  carried  out  with  minima!  enemy 
pressure  except  when  the  US  Air  Force  chooses  to  force  the  action.  The  US  Air  Force 
could  detemiine  the  time  and  place  of  battle  and  could  maintain  the  initiative  because 
neither  the  IQAF  nor  the  II AF  seems  interested  in  it  themselves. 

Flow  could  this  affect  US  Air  Force  operations  ’  First,  if  the  US  Air  Force  could 
achieve  a  1967-tyjx;  elimination  of  their  air  assets,  then  by  all  means  this  should  be  a 
top  priority.  But  if  a  1967  appears  just  out  of  t)ur  reach,  then  the  LIS  Air  Force  might 
want  to  hit  them  hard  enough  so  that  they  hold  back  tt>  preserve  their  airframes,  but 
not  so  hard  that  we  drive  them  to  desperation.  The  LIS  Air  Force  could  effectively 
remove  them  from  the  battle  without  forcing  them  into  an  imposed  attrition  situation. 
Short  of  imposed  attrition,  they  would  be  willing  to  avoid  confrontation  if  they  could 
remain  somewhat  intact.  Forcing  them  to  the  wall  would  make  them  more  stalwart 
in  their  resistance  (even  if  they  proved  to  bo  foolishly  brave  as  was  the  Egyptian  .Air 
Force  in  197,7  when  the  Israeli  threat  to  the  Tliird  Army  forced  it  to  lly  missions  it 
would  have  preferred  to  avoiti). 

With  the  IQAF  or  IIAF  as  allies  during  military  operations  in  this  tirena.  their 
tendencies  would  make  them  useful  to  an  air  campaign  but  only  in  limited  aspects. 
More  so  than  the  Iranians,  the  Iraqis  (and  by  extension  other  Arabs)  would  lotik  w  ith 
disfavor  on  US  Air  Force  attempts  to  push  them  into  an  offensive  role.  Tliey  would 
be  much  more  inclitied  to  accept  the  defensive — or  covering — role,  thereby  freeing 
more  US  Air  Force  tissets  for  the  offensive  role.  Even  though  their  ability  in  either 
the  offensive  or  defensive  role  may  be  limited  and  even  though  their  airemft  may  be 
well  suited  for  an  offensive  role,  they  would  prefer  the  defensive  role  and  mission. 

But  what  about  the  US  Air  Force  as  an  institution.’  Dik’s  this  war  and  v>ur 
understanding  of  it  tell  us  anything  about  the  LIS  Air  Foice's  ability  to  carry  out 
national  objectives  when  the  military' objective  may  lind  itself  hemtned  in  and  limited 
by  external  political  considerations?  Will  the  United  States  be  forced  in  the  future  to 
act  within  political  constraints  as  was  the  IQAF?  It  is  htird  to  imagine  that  in  this  day 
of  improved  command,  control,  and  communications  tC  ')  capabilities,  the  political 
leadership  of  any  nation  would  not  use  that  capability  and  try  lo  direct  military 
operations  regardless  of  military  objectives.  One  principal  problem  in  assessing  the 
use  of  airpower  in  the  Iran-lraq  war  seems  to  stem  from  the  fact  that  trften  there  is  a 
tendency  to  view  military  problems  as  just  that — pure,  pristine  military  problems. 
And  the  necessity  for  military  professionalism  would  not  wish  it  otherwise.  But 
perhaps  in  this  growing  environment  of  tighter  central  control  over  all  asfx-cts  of 
national  [xtwer — including  military  power — the  U.S  Air  Force  vvoultl  rio  well  lo 
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pomler  I'uture  operations  that  might  well  be  eonstraineil  by  tight  political  control.  If 
the  Iran-lraq  air  war  shows  us  nothing  else,  it  shows  us  that  in  limited  war  the 
flexibility  of  airpower  allows  it  to  be  misused  or  overruled  by  political  expediency; 
thus  the  challenge  to  airpower  planners  is  how  to  devise  ways  to  maintain  the  spirit 
of  the  offensive  and  to  retain  the  initiative  even  w  hen  forced  to  (iperate  in  this  milieu. 

The  author  believes  that  wars  din  be  won  in  the  air.  It  will  be  the  US  .Mr  Force’s 
task  to  w  in  that  war  even  when,  as  in  the  Iran-lraq  war.  the  air  effort  is  subordinated 
(perhaps  even  improperly  subordinated)  to  other  aspects  of  national  strategy. 
How  ever,  to  achieve  this.  US  air  planners  must  first  recogni/e  the  nature  of  the  war 
in  which  they  are  engaged  and  the  realities  of  the  political  imperatives.  This  w  ill 
require  Air  Force  leaders  to  be  w  illing  to  admit  to  political  leadership  that  sometimes 
the  US  Air  Force  will  be  in  a  "ean't-do"  situation.  Political  and  military  leaderships 
together  will  have  to  recogni/e  Clausew  it/ 's  observation  that  the  choice  of  the  military 
instrument  inevitably  will  force  change  on  the  political  objective.  That  change  need 
not  be  drastic,  but  the  recognition  that  change  will  be  made  needs  to  be  understood. 
Political  limits  are  a  necessity,  but  military  leaders  must  be  ready  to  frankly  admit  it 
when  such  limits  reduce  the  chances  for  success.  Needeii  will  be  honest,  clear 
reettgnition  of  the  necessity  for  overall  [xilitical  direction,  and  com  ersely.  honest, 
clear  explanation  of  military  capabilities  within  the  bounds  of  such  direction.  Ihen. 
rely  ing  on  air  doctrine  tempered  w  ith  a  sound  appreciation  of  the  situation,  aiipower 
can  achieve  its  potential  as  a  decisive  element  of  modem  warfare — at  \  iriually  any 
level  of  intensity. 
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Glossary 


AAA 

antiaircraft  artillery 

BAI 

battlefield  area  interdiction 

CAP 

combat  air  patrol 

CAS 

close  air  support 

C^ 

command,  control,  and  communications 

DASC 

direct  air  support  center 

EAF 

Egyptian  Air  Force 

Fedayeen 

literally  "self-sacrificer."  refers  to  Arab  guenillas 

Hawk 

Homing-All-the- Way-Killer  ( US  SAM ) 

IIAF 

Iranian  Air  Force 

IQAF 

Iraqi  Air  Force 

lAF 

Israeli  Air  Force 

IFF 

identification,  friend  or  foe 

LPG 

liquified  petroleum  gas 

MAP 

Military  Assistance  Program 

Mullah 

Muslim  (usually  Shia)  religious  leader 

OPFC 

Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 

RAF 

Royal  Air  Force 

ROTC 

Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 

SAM 

surface-to-air  missile 

TOW 

tube-launched,  optically- tracked,  wire-guided 

Transjordan 

the  name  of  the  state  of  Jordan  prior  to  1948 

US 

United  States 

USAF 

United  States  Air  Force 

USSR 

Union  of  Soviet  StKialist  Republics 
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